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Men and Women in God’s World 


In giving American Catholics greater responsibilities the Pope 
prepares them for duty in dangerous times ahead 


Pius XII and the U.S.A. 


By OSCAR HALECKI 


Condensed from a book* 


FTER two world wars, the 
U.S. has emerged as the 
most powerful single state 
in modern times. Pius XII is well 
aware of the part this country and 
continent will play 
in the matter of 
high papal policy. 
In 1790, U.S. 
Catholics totaled 
fewer than 30,000; 
in 160 years that to- 
tal had risen to near- 
ly 30 millions. In 
1903, one U.S. car- 
dinal was in the Sa- 
cred College; by 
1946 the number had 
increased to five. 
But even the 





mushroom growth of the Church 
in America does not reflect fully the 
position of American Catholics in 
the mid-20th century. Because of 
unity and discipline, Catholics in 
the U. S., though less 
than 20% of the 
population, are the 
largest single reli- 
gious group. They 
exert a measurable 
influence in govern- 
ment, business and 
industry, and on the 
two major political 
parties. Such a 
group, working in 
an atmosphere of 
freedom and toler- 
ance on the basic 





*Eugenio Pacelli: Pope of Peace. Copyright, 1951, by the author and James F. Murray, Jr. 
Reprinted with permission Creative Age Press, Inc., New York City. 355 pp. $3.50. 1 
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policies of the world’s leading de- 
mocracy, can do more good for the 
Church than the faithful in tradi- 
tionally “Catholic” European coun- 
tries, impoverished, war-stricken 
and politically impotent. 

Pius has appointed Americans to 
high diplomatic posts. Bishop Hur- 
ley became regent of the nunciature 
at Belgrade; Bishop Gerald P. 
O’Hara was nuncio to Rumania. 
Archbishop Aloysius J. Muench, 
of Fargo, first sent as regent of the 
nunciature in postwar Germany, 
is now papal nuncio. He was the 
first diplomat accredited to the Bonn 
government. Younger Americans 
are now being trained at the Vati- 
can for eventual service throughout 
the world. 

Catholic Orders have begun to 
nominate Americans as world Su- 
periors of their Societies. When the 
war prevented the Capuchins from 
holding a chapter to elect their su- 
perior-general, Pius himself desig- 
nated Father Clement of Milwaukee 
to the post. Subsequently Americans 
were elevated to the positions of 
superior-general of the Vincentians, 
Marianists, Sisters of Notre Dame 
and the Congregation of the Res- 
urrection. 

With the encouragement of the 
Pope, American prelates are reach- 
ing policy-making levels in the 
Church. There is even a possibility 
of an American Pope: Pius has be- 
gun to internationalize the College 
of Cardinals to conform to the wid- 
ening horizons of the Church. His 
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nomination of cardinals from Chi- 
na, Africa and the Near East has 
lessened “Italian influence.” There 
is ample reason to believe that the 
tiara will not continue to be mo- 
nopolized by Italians. 

Pius XII has exercised consider- 
able tact in dealing with the U.S. 
government. He has let initiative 
rest with the President. Pius has 
seen official Washington come to 
realize that the U.S. needs a voice 
and an ear in the most important 
“listening post” in Europe. 

As early as 1848 the U.S. govern- 
ment sent an accredited diplomat 
to the Vatican with the rank of 
chargé d'affaires. The first repre- 
sentative, Jacob Martin of North 
Carolina, was followed in 1849 by 
Lewis Cass of Michigan. Cass was 
elevated to the rank of minister in 
1854 and was in turn succeeded 
by John Stockton of New Jersey, 
Alexander Randall of Wisconsin, 
Richard Blatchford of New York 
and Rufus King of Wisconsin. For 
20 years these diplomats officially 
represented Washington at the Holy 
See, although no Vatican represen- 
tative was accredited to the U.S. 

In 1867, however, objections were 
raised in Congress, partly owing to 
anti-Catholic feeling but more di- 
rectly because of the growing hos- 
tility to President Johnson and an 
attempt to embarrass his adminis- 
tration. An appropriation for the 
papal minister was voted down and 
the post was abolisned as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1868. In 1893 the first Vati- 
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can representative to the U.S. ar- 
rived in Washington. No diplomatic 
status was involved, but a strong 
protest to his presence was made by 
anti-Catholics. The apostolic dele- 
gate remained, however, and the 
office has functioned to the present 
time. 

The Pope’s unusual interest in the 
U.S. has won him much prestige 
in non-Catholic circles. His affa- 
bility and tact won him friends dur- 
ing his visit here as secretary of 
state. Another factor was his gra- 
ciousness to the thousands of non- 
Catholic servicemen he received in 
audience during the Italian occu- 
pation. He, in turn, has been drawn 
to the American people by their 
boundless generosity. Like him, 
they love such fundamental prin- 
ciples as peace without vengeance, 
world cooperation, and reconstruc- 
tion. With him they believe in jus- 
tice and morality among men and 
among nations. Many Americans 
have relatives in Europe who were 
helped by the wartime charities 
Pius XII set up. Other Americans 
regard him as a symbol of all the 
forces resisting communism in Eu- 
rope and Asia. His many allocu- 
tions, letters, messages and radio 
broadcasts to the U.S. since the war 
have aroused interest to a point 
which would have seemed fantas- 
tic 20 years ago. That a Pope should 
show concern for the American 
Negro, that he should warn a Cath- 
olic charities convention of the dan- 
gers of racial bias, give his blessing 
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to the United Jewish Appeal, and 
thank Americans for the Marshall 
Plan, struck them as novel and re- 
freshing. As the communist menace 
grew, Americans of every faith 
were encouraged by Pius’ bold con- 
cept of a “just war.” The forces of 
aggression must be resisted even by 
force of arms if other means failed. 

The Pope has called on American 
Catholic manpower in the field of 
foreign missions. Pius has expanded 
the areas assigned to American 
missionaries, especially in the Pacific. 
The spearhead of the “Church mili- 
tant” is being fashioned more and 
more of young men and women 
from the U.S. They carry their 
American heritage with them. 

Pius has shown great interest in 
the recognition of sanctity among 
Americans. The first “American” 
saint was canonized during his 
pontificate, when Mother Cabrini, 
an Italian-born nun of American 
citizenship, was raised to sainthood. 
It is likely that Pius will speed the 
canonization of other Americans, 
Mother Seton, pioneer of the Sisters 
of Charity and the Indian maiden, 
Blessed Tekakwitha. 

The Vatican knows well that the 
separation of Church and State in 
the U.S. actually assists Roman 
Catholicism. In Europe, where cler- 
gymen, nuns and religious institu- 
tions depend mainly upon govern- 
ment grants, the faithful forget 
church finances and their own re- 
sponsibilities. In the U.S., however, 
as Pius himself observed in 1936, 
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the Church is self-sufficient. Church- 
es, seminaries, schools and hospitals 
are maintained by direct contribu- 
tions. That is the way it was in the 
earliest days of Christianity. The 
Catholic Church in the U.S. wants 
no government support, since such 
support would mean dependence 
upon secular powers. Independence 
produces, in the long run, a more 
enlightened clergy and a far more 
responsible laity. Such a laity pro- 
vides almost inexhaustible charity 
and has a more profound religious 
influence. Relying on compulsory 
religious education in secular schools 
does not work out nearly as well. 

Pius has nurtured the unique 
contribution of the powerful young 
Church in the U.S. to the universal 
Church of Rome. The generosity of 
its laity, the vigor of its institutions, 
the enthusiasm and ability of its 
clergy and Religious are assets of 
incalculable value to the Vatican 
as it moves toward what may be 
the worst crisis in the history of 
Christianity. It is likely, however, 
that Vatican high policy foresees an 
even more vital role for America 
if Stalin unleashes his armies. 

The Pope has said he will not 
leave Rome even should Red armies 
overrun the West and isolate the 
Vatican. But the personal courage 
Pius showed against the nazis 
would offer no defense against the 
communists. It has been suggested 
that Pius, in the event of invasion, 
order the cardinals to safety. He 
could then resign to accept what- 


ever martyrdom might await him. 
A special consistory convened in 
safe territory could then elect an- 
other Pope. 

The administrative machinery of 
the Church would also have to be 
saved from the communists. It is 
certain that the Holy See has de- 
tailed plans for the transfer of the 
seat of the Apostolic See to an area 
free from danger. The exact site se- 
lected for the new seat of the Apos- 
tolic See remains a complete secret 
known, perhaps, only to Pius him- 
self. The choices are obviously lim- 
ited: the entire continent of Europe 
is in the path of the Red army, and 
the British Isles are within range of 
guided missiles, not to mention the 
Red air force. The only hope for 
real security for the Church lies, of 
course, in the western hemisphere 
and more specifically in North 
America. The Vatican, however, 
might be understandably reluctant 
to establish itself in the U.S. The 
U.S. would again become the ar- 
senal of democracy in any clash 
with the Soviet Union. The com- 
munists could charge that the 
Church was identifying itself with 
“capitalism” and “western imperial- 
ism,” and had lost its supra-national 
character. The argument in favor 
of Canada as a haven takes on con- 
siderable force. In Catholic Quebec, 
the Holy See would come closest to 
an environment like that of Italy, 
and one equally favorable to its 
functioning as a universal organi- 
zation. 
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The man who should know says the wilderness 
would swallow any invading army 


Russia Can’t 


Take Alaska 


By BERNARD R. HUBBARD, S,J., with BILL DAVIDSON 


Father Hubbard, Santa Clara university 
geologist, has spent the last 25 of his 62 
years exploring the unknown areas of Alaska 
and other polar regions. He is one of the 
world’s foremost experts on the Arctic. Re- 
cently he has been teaching survival tech- 
niques to armed forces personnel. 

Alaska’s military vulnerability is a con- 
troversial subject. Many authorities, includ- 
ing Gen. Dwight Eisenhower and the Terri- 
tory’s governor, Ernest Gruening, feel that 
it is wide open to attack. Father Hubbard 
opposes this view. 


tasKa’s delegate to Congress, 
E. L. Bartlett, recently 
stated on a television broad- 
cast that Russian paratroopers 
poised in Siberia could conquer 
Alaska’s great air bases in 48 hours. 
At about the same time, a report 
came from Taihoku, Formosa, that 
the Russians had massed 300,000 
crack troops opposite Alaska, ready 
for an irresistible blitzkrieg on the 
territory. 
This is tommyrot. 
A short time ago, an American 
pilot flew up the international date 


line in the Bering sea along the 
2%4-mile-wide strait separating Rus- 
sian Big Diomede island from 
American Little Diomede. It was 
an exceptionally clear day, and the 
pilot took an aerial photograph of 
the Soviet territory. The picture, 
used in Alaska’s newspapers, caused 
international panic. According to 
the analysts, the photograph showed 
a military airfield across the sugar- 
loaf top of Big Diomede. The head- 
lines screamed that this meant there 
were bombing planes and some 
2,000 Russian soldiers massed just 
2% miles from vital U.S. territory. 
While the Big Diomede jitters 
were at their peak, I went to Little 
Diomede to fill in as a missionary 
for the famous Father Tom Cun- 
ningham. He had just been called 
back to service with the U.S. Army. 
With me was an Eskimo boy, a 
member of the Alaska Territorial 
Guard named Edward Magaluk. 
One day Magaluk said, “I smell a 
big fog coming. A good man could 
5 
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sneak across to Big Diomede, have 
a look around, and get back before 
the fog lifts.” A half hour later, 
Magaluk was in his kayak, pad- 
dling silently through the pea-soup 
Bering-sea mists. 

He hit Big Diomede and hid his 
kayak among the rocks. Then he 
scaled a 700-foot cliff, and slipped 
between the two sentry posts we 
had studied through our binoculars. 
He cut back and forth over the 
grassy, three-square-mile area on 
top of the rocky hump of the island. 
He peered into the island’s sole 
government building, a stone hovel. 
In it, a handful of Russians were 
reading or working on weather re- 
ports. Just to be sure, Magaluk bi- 
sected the top of the island again, 
slipped into the Eskimo village on 
the far side of the hump, and count- 
ed the Russians in their sentry posts. 
Finally, he paddled back. His re- 
port was what I had expected. 

“There is no airstrip on the 
island,” he said, “and there are only 
28 Russians, most of them civilian 
weather technicians.” Government 
experts re-examined the aerial pho- 
tograph and discovered that the 
“airstrip” was merely a light streak 
across the negative. 

The Russians could not capture 
Alaska if they wanted to. More- 
over, I don’t think the Reds are 
foolish enough even to wish to in- 
vade the huge wasteland. For, con- 
trary to general belief, the territory 
is not a land of gold and furs for 
the taking, but a subcontinent that 


is more than 99% uninhabited wil- 
derness. Gold and fur production, 
in fact, have declined by nearly half 
since their peak years earlier in the 
century, and the great natural re- 
sources are still undiscovered and 
untapped. Science will change all 
this; but for the time being, Alaska 
as an offensive base is more finan- 
cial liability than asset, even to us. 

My basic contention is this. Our 
two mighty air bases at Anchorage 
and Fairbanks are the only Alaskan 
targets worthy of enemy attack. Be- 
cause these areas are so small, Lieut. 
Gen. William E. Kepner has been 
able to draw all his forces into for- 
midable, radar-protected defense 
perimeters around them. A direct 
airborne assault on either would be 
as suicidal as dropping paratroopers 
into the cone of an active volcano. 
The same holds true of bombing 
attacks, with the added factor that 
any bombed airfield normally can 
be put back into action in a matter 
of two or three days. 

If the Reds were strong enough 
in the air to attack Anchorage or 
Fairbanks, or the distant Juneau 
Panhandle, they would be strong 
enough to by-pass Alaska altogether 
and land on the coast of British 
Columbia or the state of Washing- 
ton. 

The difficulty posed by an air 
attack would leave just one other 
alternative open to the enemy. The 
Russians would have to land forces 
on the barren coasts or in the wil- 
derness, and advance overland to 
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take Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
This is absolutely impossible. The 
Alaskan wilderness is so deadly that 
any military force would be en- 
gulfed in it without our having to 
fire a shot. 

The Russians know this. The 
Alaskans know this. But the arm- 
chair strategists look at the map, 
and continually discover easy ave- 
nues of invasion to the Anchorage- 
Fairbanks perimeters. Often, they 
hit on the undefended Alaska pe- 
ninsula. This peninsula originates 
at Cook Inlet, at the head of which 
sits Anchorage, and stretches invit- 
ingly toward Siberia. 

In the summer of 1928, I headed 
an expedition of three men which 
tried to traverse the narrow neck of 
the peninsula for only 100 miles. 
We attempted to penetrate to the 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, 
the site of a 1912 volcanic eruption. 
It had been visited by human beings 
only once before, by a National 
Geographic society expedition in 
1916. 

We cut inland from the Gulf of 
Alaska, intending to strike across 
the Katmai area and emerge on the 
Bering-sea slope of the peninsula. 
From the very first day, we got 
bogged down in a morass the like 
of which no modern army ever has 
seen. 

We struggled through deserts of 
volcanic ash in which we sank to 
our knees, and nearly strangled 
from the dust. When we got 
through the ash, we fell into quick- 
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sands up to our armpits. Then we 
inched our way up uncharted preci- 
pices and across treacherous glaciers. 
We crawled through ghost forests 
destroyed by showers of volcanic 
acid. Every day we were drenched 
by torrential rains and flung about 
by sudden 100-mile-an-hour gales 
that rushed through the mountain 
passes from the Bering sea. All this 
time there wasn’t a trace of living 
game; we existed on canned foods. 

Finally we had to turn back. We 
had spent June, July, August, and 
September, and in all that time had 
covered only 30 miles. We were a 
husky, well-trained three, unimped- 
ed by extra equipment. A military 
force never could have penetrated 
beyond the first 10 miles. 

Another favorite pastime of the 
armchair strategists is to look at the 
map and discover wide, flat inva- 
sion corridors along the great east- 
west Alaskan rivers. They see the 
mighty Yukon, particularly, and 
wail that a mechanized enemy 
could land at the river mouth and 
roll directly up the flatlands to Fair- 
banks. 

In 1939, I led an expedition up a 
similar Alaska river, the Noatak, 
which empties into Kotzebue sound 
on the west coast and flows roughly 
west and south like the Yukon. We 
wished to find out if the Noatak 
begins anywhere near the Colville 
river, which flows north to the Arc- 
tic. Such a discovery would provide 
a pipe-line route down the two 
river valleys, and enable us to tap 
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fully our potentially great oil fields 
at Point Barrow. This would prove 
invaluable to our defense, because 
Jarrow is ice-locked 1044 months 
out of the year, while Kotzebue, 
on the Bering sea, is an open port 
all summer. 

Again I rounded up the strongest 
men I could find, and we started 
up the river in a flat-bottomed boat. 
The trip was pure torture. We ran 
aground on innumerable mud bars, 
and we never knew whether we 
were on the Noatak or on some 
dead-end branch. Nearly every day 
we suffered an ice-water bath in a 
rapids or whirlpool. 

After six weeks, we made 150 
miles. Even so, we had to make 
two trips back to the river mouth 
for additional gasoline and supplies. 
Then we set out on foot across the 
tundra. And this was where the 
real nightmare began. 

The tundra or muskeg which 
covers about one fourth of Alaska 
consists of waist-deep water with 
long-rooted clumps of vegetation 
growing out of it. While you strug- 
gle along at the rate of about a 
half mile a day, you are surrounded 
by clouds of mosquitoes. These in- 
sects are so vicious that in the days 
of Russian rule in Alaska, a form 
of capital punishment was to stake 
out a convicted criminal and allow 
the mosquitoes to bite him to death. 

We made 20 miles in two months, 
and again the expedition had to be 
abandoned. Multiply that mileage 
figure by 30. Then you will have 


some idea of the problems that 
would beset an enemy who landed 
at the mouth of the Yukon and 
tried to roll up the “flat, open cor- 
ridor” to Fairbanks, more than 600 
miles upstream, with swamp and 
tundra nearly all the way. 

Some armchair strategists have 
suggested that mechanized equip- 
ment could use the tundra like a 
highway when it freezes in winter. 
But again they are wrong. A thin 
coating of ice forms on the tundra 
with the first frost in September, 
but then the early snows insulate 
the surface, and the water under- 
neath rarely freezes. The frozen 
tundra often can scarcely hold a 
sled, let alone a tank. Our own 
armed forces found this out when 
they strayed from the Alcan high- 
way on the Operation Sweetbriar 
maneuvers last winter. 

But what if Russian paratroopers 
were to land on the Kenai penin- 
sula, and move up the Alaska rail- 
road to Anchorage? They would 
again face the tundra, plus some of 
the roughest mountains in the terri- 
tory. Only one route, Moose pass, 
easily defensible, leads through the 
mountains. If they kept to the rail- 
road tracks, they would be totally 
exposed to our air forces and could 
be bombed to destruction. The same 
thing would happen if they dropped 
on the Alcan highway, and moved 
toward Fairbanks from the rear. 

In 1935, I was investigating un- 
mapped volcanoes with an expedi- 
tion just a few miles from Cold bay 
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in the Alaska peninsula, now the 
site of a military airfield. Suddenly 
the sky turned pitch-black between 
the spires of the Aghileen Pinnacles. 
It was one of Alaska’s terrifying, 
unpredictable storms, and the rains 
came down by the bucketful. Be- 
fore we had time to think, whole 
mountainsides of rock and alder 
brush moved down on us, and the 
entire six-mile-wide valley where 
we were standing became a rushing 
torrent of water, 20 feet deep. We 
escaped because we managed to 
clamber onto a gravel bar, but a 
regiment caught in that valley 
would have perished—within artil- 
lery range of the airfield. 

Even the long-settled Panhandle 
area paralleling British Columbia 
has terrain that is unbelievably 
wild, with uncharted mountains 
towering right down to the ocean’s 
edge. 

It is no wonder that when the 
U.S. Navy set up a base on 100- 
mile-long Kodiak island, it did so 
without fear of attack from the rear. 

When the Japanese occupied un- 
defended Attu and Kiska in the 
Aleutian islands in the 2nd World 
War, they were still 2,500 miles 
from Anchorage. And they got no 
farther, despite the fact that the ter- 
ritory was wide-open to any major 
attack. 

We abandoned our air base at 
Nome, on the Bering sea, recently, 
knowing that it would mean noth- 
ing to the Russians if they took it. 
With hundreds of miles of swamp 
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between them and our Anchorage- 
Fairbanks fortress, they would be 
no more than 20 minutes’ flying 
time beyond their own bases in 
Siberia. 

The trouble with most American 
thinking about Alaska’s military 
problems is that we consider them 
in terms of past wars, most of 
which were fought in inhabited 
areas that had roads, farms and 
villages. In most of Alaska, how- 
ever, there are no villages to speak 
of, no food, and no roads until you 
get to the built-up Anchorage-Fair- 
banks area. Alaska is about two and 
one-half times the size of Texas; 
yet you could put the territory’s 
entire population into Soldiers’ 
Field, Chicago, and still have plenty 
of seats left over for general admis- 
sion. 

Alaska comprises 586,400 square 
miles. Scarcely 1,000 square miles, 
or less than %%, are inhabited; 
and, according to Department of 
the Interior figures, only 12,000 
acres, or the incredibly low total 
of 18 square miles, are cultivated. 
Some 200,000 square miles consist 
almost wholly of impassable moun- 
tains, and 150,000 square miles are 
equally useless tundra. 

There are only 591.1 miles of rail- 
road in the entire vast area, and a 
miserly 2,926 miles of roads (com- 
pared with 195,812 miles of rural 
roads in Texas). Most of the roads 
are part of the Alcan highway sys- 
tem. We used the best road-build- 
ing equipment in the world and 
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spent millions of dollars on the 
Alcan, yet much of it still washes 
away when the Arctic thaws de- 
scend on it each spring. 

Of Alaska’s 128,643 people, nearly 
all live within our Anchorage-Fair- 
banks defense perimeters, or in the 
Panhandle far to the southeast. 
Fewer than 1,000 Indians and 100 
whites are strung out along the 
entire length of the Yukon-river 
valley in Alaska, and some 5,000 
Eskimos are scattered in settlements 
along the Bering sea and the Arctic- 
ocean coast. 

In 1938, I piled nine King Island 
Eskimos into a primitive walrus- 
skin boat called an umiak, and 
traveled 2,000 miles in the open sea. 
We visited every Eskimo settlement 
between Nome and Barter island, 
to help prove scientifically that all 
Eskimos speak a common language. 

A startling feature of this trip 
was that I found not one Eskimo 
living more than 10 miles inland. 
After generations of experience, the 
natives have found that the interior 
of Alaska is too much of a death 
trap even for them: in an area three 
times the size of Korea, there is not 
a pound of food to be found. 

Suppose, however, that the im- 
possible did occur, and the com- 
munists took over Alaska and man- 
aged to subsist in a region that 
produces only 5% of its own food. 
Presumably, their object would be 
to invade the U.S. from there, or 
bomb our big industrial centers. 
For either project, they would have 


to bring in military equipment in 
the same difficult manner. And 
there would be other, even more 
awesome obstacles. 

An invasion of the U.S. from 
Alaska could be launched over only 
one possible land route: the Alcan 
highway. This is 1,523 miles of ex- 
posed road winding through an 
impenetrable tangle of tundra and 
mountain, in Canada and Alaska. 
From Dawson Creek, British Co- 
lumbia, the southeastern end of the 
Alcan, there is another 470 miles 
before the invaders would reach the 
first town of any consequence, Ed- 
monton, Alberta. 

This means that for 1,993 miles, 
more than twice the distance from 
Berlin to Moscow, the invading 
army would be strung out over a 
narrow ribbon of road, exposed to 
air attack every foot of the way, 
and unable to take cover. And they 
still would be many miles from the 
heartland of North America. 

It is scarcely credible that the 
Russians would wish to use An- 
chorage and Fairbanks to bomb our 
industrial cities. A look at the map 
shows why. Dozens of bases in con- 
tinental Russia are only a couple of 
hours farther by air from Detroit, 
Chicago, and Seattle. And_ those 
bases have railroads and roads run- 
ning directly from the communist 
factories to the bombing planes. 

The Reds would not wish nor 
need to seize Anchorage and Fair- 
banks even to keep us from using 
those bases to bomb Russia. A high- 
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ranking Air Force general recently 
told me that Alaska is so difficult 
to supply that in the event of an 
offensive war we would use it main- 
ly as a rescue station and emer- 
gency-landing base for planes re- 
turning from bombing missions. “It 
actually would be easier,” he said, 
“to bomb Russia from Omaha than 
from Fairbanks.” 

This leads to an important ques- 
tion. If Alaska is so worthless, why 
do we want it? 

It is absolutely necessary, from 
the purely defensive point of view, 
for us to maintain a solid line of 
outposts away from our shores. To- 
day, our so-called western defense 
perimeter begins at the North Pole 
and runs through Alaska and then 
down through Japan, Okinawa, 
Korea and Formosa. This protective 
belt consists of: 1. naval bases from 
which we can patrol our Pacific 
approaches against atom-bomb-car- 
rying submarines; 2. air bases, to 
assist the naval patrol and provide 
fighter opposition against attacking 
enemy planes; 3. in the case of 
Alaska, at least, a base for our great 
radar screen. The Russians don’t 
need Alaska for their defense be- 
cause they get even better protec- 
tion, for their purposes, from a sim- 
ilar defense perimeter along the 
Siberian coast line. 

We must retain Alaska, also, be- 
cause of its future potentialities, 
which have been demonstrated so 
dramatically in the modern cities 
of Anchorage and Fairbanks and 
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in that agricultural wonder, the 
Matanuska valley. There we can 
raise almost anything that grows in 
New York State (except corn). In 
the 22-hour Arctic summer daylight, 
crops grow large and twice as fast. 
Plans are afoot that can convert 
several million additional acres of 
wasteland to this phenomenal agri- 
cultural production. I have proposed 
a project, for example, to dig a 
canal reuniting the great Kusko- 
kwim and Yukon rivers, which 
once were one stream similar to the 
Mississippi-Missouri river system. 
This would drain the surface water 
from tundra and swamps of the 
vast Yukon basin and open untold 
acres of rich bottom land, like the 
Mississippi delta, to farmers. It also 
would stimulate settlement and 
road building up to the Arctic 
mountain ranges, so that the now 
inaccessible mineral wealth of that 
region could be tapped. These plans 
would take 100 years to fulfill. 
The Russians, therefore, could 
conquer Alaska if they cared to 
wait until a century from now, 
when the territory could support a 
population of 15 million people 
(and invading armies) as the result 
of the projects I just mentioned. 
Today, however, I would like 
nothing better than to see the entire 
Red army attempt to conquer Alas- 
ka. The Russians would be swal- 
lowed up by the wilderness as 
surely as almighty God caused the 
Egyptian army to be swallowed by 


the Red sea. 
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Our “victory” there set up a myth in which 


we are now losing faith 


The Americans at 


Hk British siege of Boston 

had begun to tighten. The 
= minutemen from New 
Hampshire arrived by sunrise of 
April 21, 1775, about the same time 
that Gen. Israel Putnam, after 
rounding up the militia near his 
Connecticut farm, galloped into 
camp. Volunteers from neighboring 
colonies swelled the number of 
Americans around Boston to more 
than 10,000. 

Adm. Samuel Graves, like many 
of the British, thought the siege 
would end when reinforcements 
arrived from England. Though 
British General Gage’s garrison was 
doubled, he had far fewer than the 
20,000 men he had asked for in late 
1774. The Americans had not given 
in by May 25, when the British 
Maj. Gens. William Howe, Henry 
Clinton, and John Burgoyne landed. 

Howe, 46, had led Wolfe’s ad- 
vance guard up the steep path to 
the Plains of Abraham and had de- 
vised new tactics for his Light In- 
fantry. He was portly, darkly hand- 
some, and a lover of good living, 


Bunker Hill 


By WILLIAM M. WALLACE 


Condensed from a book* 


but a gallant, able soldier. Clinton, 
37, stubborn and irascible, had a 
fine record in the Seven Years’ war. 
Burgoyne, 53, was a racy character. 
He had shown his dash and vigor 
with the 16th Light Dragoons in 
Portugal during the war with 
France. 

When Burgoyne heard that 5,000 
regular British troops were shut up 
in Boston by only twice their num- 
ber of Americans, he remarked, 
“What! Well, let ws get in, and 
we'll soon find elbow room.” Wits 
quickly picked up the expression, 
and Burgoyne soon found himself 
referred to as “General Elbow- 
Room.” The time was to come 
when Burgoyne could not tolerate 
the expression. Now, however, he 
busied himself helping Gage com- 
pose a proclamation. The proclama- 
tion, June 12, set up martial law, 
and declared that those in arms 
against the king were rebels and 
traitors. 

The American reply to the fero- 
cious proclamation came soon. 
Meeting on June 15, the American 


*Appeal to Arms. Copyright, 1951, by the author. Reprinted with permission of Harper & 
12 Brothers, New Vork City. 308 pp. $4.50. 
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committee of safety agreed to rec- 
ommend to the council of war that 
Bunker hill be fortified. 

As Putnam pointed out, the 
Americans could fight from trench- 
es. “Americans,” said the old vet- 
eran, “were not afraid of their 
heads, though very much afraid of 
their legs; if you cover these, they 
will fight forever.” 

Charlestown had between 300 
and 400 houses. It lay on an isthmus 
out of Boston on which were Bunk- 
er hill, Breed’s hill, and Morton’s 
hill. Bunker, round, smooth, and 
110 feet high, lay nearest the neck 
connecting Charlestown with the 
mainland, the Neck itself being so 
low that the tides swept across it. 
South of Bunker a ridge of land 
joined Breed’s hill, 75 feet high, an 
elevation steep on the east and west; 
the upper east slope was used for 
hayfields and pastures. 

The Americans occupied the isth- 
mus swiftly. Altogether, they to- 
taled about 1200. They came with 
packs, blankets, and one day’s ra- 
tions. President Langdon of Har- 
vard had prayed that the Almighty 
would bless the enterprise, and later, 
at 9 p.m., June 16, the column had 
moved quietly toward Charlestown 
in the dark. Upon arrival, the lead- 
ers decided to make the chief stand 
on Breed’s, nearer to Boston and 
the shipping, and to construct cov- 
ering works on Bunker as well. 
Dirt flew as strong hands plied 
pickaxe and spade in nervous haste. 

There was reason enough for both 


haste and silence. Colonel Gridley, 
the engineer in charge, planned a 
square redoubt, with about 40 yards 
on each side. He arranged for a 
6-foot parapet with firing platforms 
of earth and wood. He also planned 
a six-foot breastwork, 100 yards 
long, from the northeast angle of 
the redoubt. He hoped to have 
everything ready before the day- 
light, at 4 a.m., showed the posi- 
tion to the British. It was now mid- 
night. 

Off Morton’s point lay the British 
Falcon; some 200 yards southwest 
of her, the Lively; opposite Charles- 
town, the big Somerset; northwest 
of her, the Glasgow; while the Cer- 
berus and a number of floating 
batteries swung at their moorings 
within cannon-shot range. In the 
stillness of a clear, starlit night the 
American patrols could hear from 
the watch aboard ship and even 
from the sentries in Boston the cry 
“All’s well!” Although no challenge 
came from ship or shore until dark- 
ness began to fade, Clinton’s keen 
ears heard noise in the course of the 
night and he wished to attack at 
daybreak; but Gage thought the 
noise nothing to lose sleep over. 

About 4 a.M., perhaps as the 
watch was changing, sailors aboard 
the Lively spotted the entrench- 
ments. With no instructions from 
Admiral Graves, Captain Bishop 
ordered the Lively’s broadside guns 
to fire on them. The battery on 
Copp’s hill joined in. The British 
3oston garrison sprang from their 
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beds to view through the smoke 
from the Lively and the Copp’s hill 
battery the fresh earthen walls on 
sreed’s hill. At first Graves ordered 
the firing to cease; then he issued 
a “commence firing” order to the 
entire fleet. 

The British held a council of war. 
All the officers present were agreed 
the works must be carried, but the 
method was open to discussion. 
Clinton thought the Americans 
should be attacked in the rear. A 
shallow-draft transport like their 
Symmetry, armed with 18 nine- 
pounders and supported by the float- 
ing batteries, could have cut off an 
American retreat at the Neck and 
prevented help from reaching them. 
The Americans could then have 
been attacked on the unfinished 
side of the redoubt. Or they could 
have been simply starved out. 

But Gage would not place a part 
of his army between two divisions 
of the Americans. Also, he thought 
it unwise to land before early after- 
noon, when the tide would be high. 
Hence all must wait until the Amer- 
icans completed their work, and 
then the British would deliver a 
powerful frontal attack. This was 
the military thing to do! Once im- 
press the rebels with a real show of 
force, and their entire army might 
melt away in terror. 

Meanwhile the Americans stood 
fast. Though shot from the ships 
did little harm, the noise was terri- 
fying. When a cannon ball. killec 
a soldier, there was a2 moment of 


panic. Colonel Prescott himself was 
spattered with the brains of one vic- 
tim. Quickly brushing off the blood 
and wiping his hands with a hand- 
ful of clay, Prescott leaped to the 
parapet and strode along its length. 
Other officers soon followed his ex- 
ample. This display so broke the 
tension that the men actually began 
to cheer each ball that came near 
them. 

Some Massachusetts troops belat- 
edly arrived from Cambridge. With 
six cannon and about 1600 men 
and boys, Prescott faced Howe and 
the British assault force of 2500 
well-trained troops. 

About three o’clock, Howe de- 
ployed his troops into assault posi- 
tions. The Light Infantry were to 
push along the beach, hit the ex- 
treme left, and roll up the entire 
American left flank. The Grena- 
diers, at the same time, were to 
engage the rail-fence position. (See 
map.) The British left wing, under 
Brigadier General Pigot, aimed at 
the breastwork and the redoubt. 
The main thrust was to be made 
by the British right against the rail 
fence, and Howe led these troops 
in person. Once the Americans were 
dislodged here, the British thought, 
they could encircle the entrench- 
ments on Breed’s. 

The eight British field pieces 
and howitzers opened fire on the 
breastwork. When this fire died 
away, Howe learned to his annoy- 
ance that the six-pounders had been 
supplied with a number of 12-pound 
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balls. He ordered use of 
grapeshot, but the guns 
sank in the marshy ground 
at the foot of the hill. The 
distance from that point 
was so great for grape 
that the guns were useless. 

Pigot’s attack was sec- 
ondary but was the center 
of attention. His orderly 
ranks covered the green 
fields, and the scene on 
this cloudless day was 
brilliant. Spectators in 
Boston crowded the roof- 
tops. They huddled 


against the steep slopes of 
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church spires. Through 
the mounting smoke from 























the guns of the fleet and 
on Copp’s hill they could clearly see 
the lines of scarlet and white. It 
was a sight of might and splendor. 
But the British troops were not com- 
fortable. Each man’s equipment, 
musket, ammunition, cartridge box, 
rations, and pack, weighed 125 
pounds. The remarkable thing was 
that the troops were ever able to 
get up the hill. Yet as they pushed 
through high grass and climbed 
fences, neither the scorching heat 
nor the waiting enemy seemed to 
bother them. 

Prescott bade the men hold their 
fire until he gave the order. But the 
British fired as they came on. The 
tension was too much for a number 
of the Americans; they fired at the 
redcoats. Prescott had to work 
quickly to get his men in hand. He 


had officers run along the parapet 
kicking up the hastily leveled mus- 
kets. When Prescott finally gave the 
order, and a blast of fire slashed 
from the bristling mass of muskets, | 
the British line staggered. Though 
halted, the troops tried stoutly to 
return the fire of the defenders. 
Within a few minutes, however, | 
the storm of shot proved so deadly = 
that Pigot’s wing fell back. Moving? 
ahead was like walking into a fur-+ 
nace. 

On Howe, however, rested the 
main British hopes, and with him 
were the choicest troops, the Grena- 
diers and Light Infantry. They ig- 
nored the gaps made in their ranks 
by the American cannon and pushed 
proudly on. When about 100 yards 
from the rail fence, Howe de- 
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ployed from column into line. This 
movement drew the fire of a few 
of the Americans, much to Put- 
nam’s anger; he threatened to shoot 
the next man who fired without or- 
ders. The scattered shots brought on 
several volleys from the British, but 
the shower of missiles was too high 
to do any real damage. The Amer- 
icans waited. Their attention was 
called to the point where the pipe- 
clay shoulder belts of the British 
soldiers crossed near the waistband. 
The British officers could be spotted 
by their gorgets glittering in the 
sun. Now Putnam made his famous 
statement, “Men, you are all marks- 
men—don’t one of you fire until 
you see the whites of their eyes.” 
When the mass of scarlet ad- 
vanced to within 50 yards, a range 
at which the 18th-century musket 
was accurate, Putnam gave the or- 
der to fire. At once the rail fence 
seemed almost to break into flame, 
and the wind of death blew harshly 
over the field. Many an American 
had crammed not only a bullet but 
also several buckshot down the bar- 
rel of his musket. If he lacked buck- 
shot, he had decided that rusty nails 
and bits of glass would suffice. The 
British tried to return the fire. But 
the carnage was so dreadful that the 
troops were forced to withdraw. 
American leaders had to restrain 
their men from jumping the fence 
and pursuing the redcoats. 
Neither Howe nor Pigot would 
think of letting the battle go by de- 
fault at this stage. With the Amer- 


ican cheers ringing in their ears, 
the British regrouped. Once again, 
Howe and Pigot led their troops 
toward the entrenchments. 

This second ascent was much 
more difficult for the British than 
the first. The ground was sprinkled 
with the bodies of their dead and 
wounded comrades. Yet the men 
stepped over them as if they were 
so many logs of wood. In places, too, 
the grassy slope was now mucky 
with clay and blood. Notwithstand- 
ing such horror, the scarlet lines 
pushed coolly on. Then the Amer- 
ican muskets crashed, and the front 
rank went down. The American 
aim was simply too deadly. Sudden- 
ly the attackers broke for the pro- 
tection of the beaches. Soon Pigot’s 
entire line was retreating in dis- 
order. 

The sight was too much for Gen- 
eral Clinton. He ordered the 2nd 
Marines and the 63rd Regiment 
readied. He threw himself into a 
boat, hastened across the Charles, 
and landed to the north of Charles- 
town under so deadly a fire from 
sharpshooters still hiding in the 
town that two men in his boat were 
hit before he left it. Once ashore, 
he discovered that officers could not 
control their men. Hurriedly, he 
gathered a number of the bewil- 
dered troops, got some of the walk- 
ing wounded to join them, and 
formed all in line for one last try. 

As for Howe on the right, his 
troops were in as bad a plight as 
Pigot’s. Desperately the British offi- 
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cers sought to get their men for- 
ward, but at 30 yards from the mur- 
derous muskets the scarlet ranks 
toppled as if blown down. Noncoms 
took over when the officers fell, and 
when the sergeants and corporals 
likewise crumpled, the senior pri- 
vates stepped into their places. 
Howe himself seemed to bear a 
charmed life. Every member of his 
personal staff was shot down. But, 
though he remained alive, his men 
had enough of looking death in the 
face and fell back to the beaches. 

Now Howe was more realistic. 
He ordered his men to drop their 
packs and depend on the bayonet. 
This time, moreover, the attack 
would be on the breastwork and 
the redoubt. Howe was all crisp 
decision; he felt his personal honor 
and the honor of the army were at 


stake. He proposed to lead the right 
again in person, while Pigot and 
Clinton took care of the left. 


With this regrouping taking 
place, the Americans made ready 
as best they could. Prescott resolved 
to hold the hill to the last. His 
troops had expended fully 30 rounds 
per man, and there was barely one 
round left for each. The British col- 
umns moved grimly to the assault. 
This time the Americans obeyed 
Prescott’s order strictly and waited 
until the British were within 20 
yards. Once again, redcoats went 
down at the burst of flame, but the 
Americans did not have enough 
powder left to hold off the British. 
British bayonets came bristling over 
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the breastwork and redoubt from 
three sides. 

Though reduced to throwing 
stones or parrying bayonets with 
musket butts, many Americans 
stoutly opposed the onrush as hun- 
dreds of their comrades hurried for 
the exit of the redoubt. The dust, 
however, rose so thickly it obscured 
the exit. Panic-stricken, numbers of 
Americans climbed to the top of the 
wall and dropped over, fighting 
their way through the enemy to the 
open field beyond. Prescott himself 
turned away several bayonet thrusts 
with his sword and barely escaped. 

Great slaughter occurred on the 
crest of Bunker. The troops rushed 
rapidly down the slope and stream- 
ed across the Neck, where shot 
from the Glasgow, the Symmetry, 
and the floating batteries killed 
numbers more. 

With the British in possession of 
the peninsula, and the time being 
only 5 p.m. on a bright summer’s 
afternoon, the pressing question 
now on each side was what the 
other army intended to do. Clinton 
entreated Howe to go on. The en- 
tire American army was in a state 
of vast confusion, and ammunition 
was low. Fortunately for the Amer- 
icans, Howe showed at this stage 
a caution which he had not shown 
on the battlefield. Had he ventured 
on, taking half the chance he did 
in storming Breed’s, he might have 
scotched the military aspect of the 
rebellion then and there. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill was 
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the bloodiest conflict on the con- 
tinent until the Battle of New Or- 
leans in 1815. Of. the 2,500 British 
troops engaged, 1,054 were killed or 
wounded, 42% of the effective 
force. American casualties amount- 
ed to 100 killed, 271 wounded, and 
30 taken prisoner. 

It was American good luck that 
the British chose to make a frontal 
attack instead of landing at the 
Neck. It was American good luck 
that Prescott was defeated on the 
third drive; had the Americans 
won, the British would have had 
to land at the Neck. Finally, it was 
American good luck that an offer 


by Prescott to lead a force back 
over the Neck was declined; he 
would have been trounced and per- 
haps his entire force would have 
been captured. 

On another score the American 
luck was rather less than good. Cer- 
tainly the battle seemed to confirm 
the myth that amateur, half-disci- 
plined militia were equal to trained 
troops if only they could shoot. This 
myth, combined with the persistent, 
traditional, 17th-century English 
distrust of a standing army, has 
jeopardized the security of this 
country at the beginning of all our 


World Wars. 


The Open Door 


Wiuen I took a furnished room a 
few doors from a Catholic church it 
never crossed my mind that the loca- 
tion might have drawbacks. At 7:30 
on my first morning I was awakened 
by shuffling feet. I peered out the 
window and saw a group of children, 
shepherded by nuns, on their way to 
Mass. 

Every morning that week the same 
“nuisance” took place. On Sunday 
the hubbub was greater, and, in addi- 
tion, it started at six and lasted till 
noon. 

Things had come to a pretty pass 
when a white, native-born Protestant 
couldn’t enjoy an extra 40 winks on 
a Sunday morning. I could lie in bed 


as long as I wished but I definitely 
could not enjoy it. I kept thinking 
of all those people going to church 
—going to church—going to church! 
And in the end it wore me down. I 
figured that in a throng that size one 
non-Catholic might escape detection. 
I played my hunch and it worked. 
I prided myself on kneeling, sitting, 
and standing at just the right times. 
Sometimes today, I hear converts 
boasting that Monsignor Sheen or 
Father So-and-So led them to the 
faith. Few can make the boast I can. 
I was driven there by 350 parochial- 
school pupils shuffling their way to 
daily Mass. Thanks, kids! 
Mrs. Lygia Erdland Meter. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 





Curly could act as butler, acrobat, or card trickster, 
and also win ribbons 


ham Dp of the Doodle Dogs 


By T. H. TRACY 


Condensed from a book* 


r- | 
|HERE is a story told about a 
| New York actor who made 
|_|] frequent trips to Chicago, 
always taking his poodle with him. 
On one occasion the Pullman con- 
ductor came into the compartment 
and found the pair playing cards. 
Astounded, the man inquired if the 
poodle really knew how to play 
cards. When assured that the dog 
did, he exclaimed, 
“He must be a pret- & 
ty smart dog if he @ 
can play gin rum- 
my.” 

“Oh, he’s not so 
smart,” the actor re- 
plied. “I beat him 
all the time!” 

Mrs. Milton S. Er- 
langer of the Pilli- 
coc Kennels, N. J., 
likes to believe this 
story is true. How- 
ever, if the actor’s poodle had hap- 
pened to be her Rumpelstiltskin, he 
would undoubtedly have beaten his 
master in nine games out of ten. 
The history of this most unusual 
dog is, in a way, the history of the 


whole breed of poodles in the U.S. 
Rumpelstiltskin’s father was 
Champion Cadeau de Noel, a hand- 
some brown standard-size dog ac- 
quired by Mrs. Erlanger through 
Mrs. Whitehouse Walker, who 
found the dog in England as a 
puppy. At that time (1931), brown 
poodles were not in great demand, 
but Mrs. Walker saw his possibili- 
ties and exhibited 
him in competition. 
He achieved his 
championship and 
obedience title in a 

very short time. 
Rumpelstiltskin, 
or Curly, could do 
just about every- 
thing. When a visi- 
tor cametothe 
house he would be 
met at the door by 
the poodle, who 
would politely take his hat and 
hang it on a peg. Next, the visitor’s 
gloves would be carried off with 
enthusiasm and deposited on the 

hall stand. 

Curly was a super house dog. He 


*The Book of the Poodle. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Copyright, 1950, and reprinted 
with permission of the Viking Press, Inc., New York City. 136 pp. $5. 19 
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learned to pick up the dishes from 
the dining-room table, carry them 
to the kitchen, and place them on 
the drainboard. But Henry Stoeck- 
er, his trainer, says that perhaps 
Curly’s greatest domestic achieve- 
ment was his ability to carry half 
a cup of black coffee from the 
breakfast nook to the kitchen with- 
out spilling a drop. 

Out of doors, Curly was an ex- 
uberant hunter on his own. He 
killed snakes, rats, and woodchucks; 
retrieved ducks, logs, and orange 
crates from the seashore. He was 
also a trained hunter, learning to 
fetch and to freeze like a setter or 
pointer. He could balance himself 
with all four feet on an upended 
beer mug. Powerful, well-coupled, 
and weighing 68 pounds, he was 
also attack-trained. 

His leisure moments were spent 
in his favorite spot, beneath an ap- 
ple tree in the Stoecker yard, watch- 
ing the world go by. Henry Stoeck- 
er declares that Curly was never 
sick until the afternoon a few green 
apples dropped while he was medi- 
tating under the apple tree. Curious, 
Curly tried a couple of bites. He got 
sick and Stoecker had an anxious 
two hours, but Curly never picked 
up anything strange after that, ex- 
cept four bananas, which he once 
devoured skin and all. Of course he 
would try anything his master ate, 
and when Stoecker would give him 
a pickle, mustard, or a persimmon, 
the dog would eat it and then look 
up at him as if to say, “Boy, you 


must have a cast-iron stomach if 
you're able to digest stuff like that!” 

Frequently, week-end guests at 
the Erlanger home were entertained 
by Curly being blindfolded and 
locked in an adjoining room while 
somebody was given a pack of play- 
ing cards and asked to pick one out. 
The card having been replaced and 
the deck shuffled and spread out on 
the floor, Curly would be called in 
and told to find the chosen card. 
He invariably did. Whether by 
smell or secret signal, no one could 
tell. 

Obedience work was pie to him, 
and he won his title in an amaz- 
ingly short time. He could jump an 
eight-foot fence and also leap back- 
ward over an ordinary hurdle. In 
1936, he traveled through most of 
the U.S. with Henry Stoecker, who 
handled him in the ring. He romped 
off with top honors to such an ex- 
tent that in 1937 he received the 
annual award of the American Ken- 
nel club for the best American-bred 
dog of all breeds. 

Curly had a sense of premonition. 
Somehow he seemed to know when 
he was going to win, whether in a 
group or best in show. When he 
was due for a success he would start 
to wag his tail as the judge walked 
toward the table to enter his final 
decision. Stoecker says that Curly 
never failed in this signal. When 
he wagged his tail he won top 
honor, and when he didn’t he lost 
it. 

At the Morris and Essex show 
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in 1937 he had the greatest competi- 
tion of his career. A black chow- 
chow, Champion Farland Thunder- 
gust, was acclaimed by everybody 
as the certain best in show. Finally 
the decision rested between Curly 
and the chow. The air was electric 
as the judge turned his back to get 
the blue ribbon. Suddenly Curly 
started to wag his tail. Stoecker, 
who was positive the chow would 
be the winner, leaned over to him 
and whispered, “You’re wrong this 
time, boy. The chow is sure to get 
it.” But Curly, as usual, was right. 

The following summer the poo- 
dle and his trainer were at the an- 
nual Wilkes-Barre, Pa., show. The 
temperature was over 100°. The 
heat was taking its toll. The dogs 
were listless and panting. Even 
Curly didn’t appear to feel right. 
Stoecker took his temperature and 
found it to be 104°. He decided to 
go through with the show, how- 
ever, as Curly had won best of va- 
riety and was soon due in the ring 
with eight other winners to compete 
for the best in the nonsporting 


group. Entering the ring for this 
semifinal, Stoecker tightened the 
lead and told him, “Pull yourself 
together, Curly, we’ve got to do our 
best.” He says he felt the dog stiffen 
proudly and step forward with the 
style that was born in him, the un- 
matchable class that had made him 
famous. The judging took only a 
few minutes, and Curly won. The 
best! But as they left the ring, he 
sagged, and in his crate wilted and 
became limp. Stoecker went back 
to congratulate the judge on the 
fastest group work he had ever seen, 
and the judge said, “Why not? 
Your dog was the only one that had 
the class. The others were like a 
lot of wet rags.” 

One night in October, 1948, after 
Curly had finished his usual sturdy 
dinner, he went out for a short 
walk. He returned a few minutes 
later and, although not complain- 
ing, showed that his rheumatism 
was getting the better of him. At 
last he was too tired ever to get up. 
He was buried under the beloved 
apple tree. 


Rosie the Riveter 


Comparine the communistic to the democratic idea of the tender passion, 
a Soviet poet had this to say, “In the Soviet Union there is no mystical nor 
obscure treatment of love, such as decadent cosmopolitan poets use. We sing 
of how a young man falls in love with a girl because of her big industrial 
Jacques Parques-Villiers quoted in Coronet (March ’51). 


output.” 
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The Fifteen Mysteries 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


National Director, Society for the Propagation of the Faith 


PART III: THE GLORIOUS DECADES 


1. Tue Resurrection. Our bless- 
ed Lord compared Himself to a 
seed, saying that unless the seed 
fell to the ground and died, it 
would not spring forth to life. He 
now by the power of God rises 
with the flowers of springtime in 
the newness of life, and gives to 
the earth the only serious wound 
it ever received—the irreparable 
wound of an empty grave. 

The birth of the Son of God in 
the form of man was announced 
to a Virgin; the first announcement 
of His Resurrection was made to a 
repentant sinner, Magdalen, that 
none of us would be without hope. 
Thomas the Apostle would not be- 
lieve until he had put his hand into 
His side, and his fingers into our 
Lord’s hands. Thus do we know 
that our Lord kept not His wounds, 
but His scars as proof of His love: 
“With these was I wounded in the 
house of those who loved Me.” 

The Resurrection begins to affect 
our lives the day of Baptism. When 
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baptized, we are plunged into the 
waters as if “buried in the sepulcher 
to sin and death; emerging from 
the waters clothed with grace as the 
principle of Divine Love, we are 
like the Christ rising from the tomb 
in the glory of the Resurrection.” 
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are risen in spirit 


Though we 
with Christ, so that “our conversa- 
tion is in heaven” our bodies will 
not share that glory until our own 
final resurrection. In the meantime 
our body must be crucified with 


Christ’s that rise with 
Christ. 

On the road to Emmaus on 
Easter Sunday, our Lord said to 
His disciples, “Was it not to be 
expected that the Christ should un- 
dergo these sufferings, and enter 
so into His glory?” But if that be 
the law of Innocence, then how 
shall we, the guilty, hope to escape 
from it? 

2. Tue Ascension. Our blessed 
Lord did not ascend to heaven im- 


mediately after the Resurrection but 


we may 


remained on earth for 40 days, 
speaking to the Apostles about the 
Kingdom of God. It was during 
these days that He gave the details 
of His Church, which He said 
would have its visible manifestation 
on Pentecost. 

“And so the Lord Jesus, when 
He had finished speaking to them, 
was taken up to heaven, and is 
seated now at the right hand of 
God.” “Seated” is a figurative ex- 
pression of eternal repose, which 
He has merited by His victory over 
sin. “At the right hand” is a symbol 
of His power of eternal intercession 
before His heavenly Father on our 
behalf. 

The Ascension of Christ is the 
assurance of our own ascension into 
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heaven after the Last Judgment. 
Not yet ascended in body, we never- 
theless enjoy the ascension of our 
minds in union with Him. We find 
our true home in heaven. It is to 
heaven that we look expectantly for 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to save us; He will form this hum- 
bled body of ours anew, modeling 
it into the image of His glorified 
body, so effective is His power to 
make all things obey Him. 

O heavenly Magnet, in each 
Communion draw our body and 
blood to Thy own, that already fol- 
lowing Thee in heart, we may later 
ascend with Thee in the flesh! 

3. Tut Descent oF THE Hoty 
Guost Upon tHe Aposties. Many 
have wished that our blessed Lord 
had remained on earth, that we 
might have heard His voice, 
seen His compassionate eyes, and 
brought our children to be blessed 
by His hands. But He said, “I can 
say truly that it is better for you 
I should go away; He who is to 
befriend you will not come to you 
unless I do go, but if only I make 
my way there, I will send Him 
to you.” 

If our Lord remained on earth, 
He would have been only a symbol 
to be copied—not a life to be lived. 
By returning to His heavenly Fa- 
ther, He could then send both from 
the Father and Himself the Holy 
Spirit that would make Him live 
on earth in His new Body, which 
is the Church. 

The human body is made up of 
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millions of cells, and yet is one 
because vivified by one soul, pre- 
sided over by a visible head, and 
governed by an invisible mind. So 
on Pentecost, the Apostles, who 
were like the cells of a body, be- 
came Christ’s Mystical Body, be- 
cause vivified by His Holy Spirit, 
governed by one visible head, Peter, 
and presided over by one invisible 
head, Christ in heaven. Our glori- 
ous Church is not an organization, 
but an organism. As our Lord once 
thought, governed, and _ sanctified 
through a human body, which He 
took from the womb of His blessed 
Mother, so now He teaches, gov- 
erns, and sanctifies through His 
Mystical Body, the Church, which 
He took from the womb of hu- 
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manity overshadowed by His Holy 
Spirit. 

Christ was infallible when He 
talked through a human body; He 
is still infallible when He teaches 
through a Mystical Body. Christ 
sanctified when He forgave sins 
with human lips; He sanctifies still 
when He forgives sins through the 
power of His priests. Christ gov- 
erned through His human Body, 
and He governs still. “He that 
heareth you, heareth Me.” 

As a drop of blood can live in 
the body, but the drop of blood 
cannot live apart from the body, so 
neither can any of us live the full- 
ness of the Christ Life except in 
His Mystical Body, the Church. 

4. Tue Assumetion. What the 


Ascension was to our Lord, that 
the Assumption is to our Lady. 
Cértainly she, the new Garden of 
Paradise, in which grew the Lily 
of divine sinlessness and the red 
Rose of the Church, should not be 
delivered over and forgotten by the 
heavenly Gardener. She, in whose 
womb was celebrated the nuptials 
of eternity and time is more of 
eternity than time. If husband and 
wife in marriage are made two in 
one flesh, then shall not she who 
is the new Eve of the new Adam, 
be not two in one spirit with Him? 

As Christ ascended into heaven 
to the unity of the divine nature, 
so Mary is assumed into heaven 
in the unity of Christ’s human na- 
ture. Her mystical flight is the event 
to which our whole generation 
moves. 

Our age of carnalities, which 
loves the “body beautiful,” is lifted 
out of its despair by the Assump- 
tion, to honor a body that is beau- 
tiful because it is a temple of God, 
a gate through which the Word of 
heaven passed to earth, a Tower of 
Ivory up which climbed divine 7 
Love to kiss upon the lips of His © 
Mother a mystic rose. | 

To this daughter of the new Eve 
goes up our prayer: 

The celestial traitress play 

And all mankind to bliss betray; 

With sacrosanct cajoleries 

And starry treachery of your eyes, 

Tempt us back to Paradise. 

5. THe Coronation. 


Our Lady went into a strange country, 
Our Lady, for she was ours 
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And had run on the little hills behind 
the houses 
And pulled small flowers; 
But she rose up and went into a strange 
country 
With strange thrones and powers. 


And there were giants in the land she 
walked in, 
Tall as their toppling towns, 
With heads so high in heaven, the con- 
stellations 
Served them for crowns; 
And their feet might have forded like 
a brook the abysses 
Where Babel drowns. 


And moving in innocence and in acci- 
* dent, 
She turned the face 
That none has ever looked on without 
loving 
On the Lords of Space; 
And One hailed her with 
in our own country 
That is full of grace. 


her name 


Our Lady went into a strange country 
And they crowned her for a queen, 


For she needed never to be stayed or 
questioned 
But only seen; 
And they were broken 
unbearable beauty 
As we have been. 


down under 


But ever she walked till away in the 
last high places 
One great light shone 
From the pillared throne of the king 
of all that country 
Who sat thereon; 
And she cried aloud as she cried under 
the gibbet 
For she saw her Son. 


Our Lady wears a crown in a strange 
country, 
The crown He gave, 
But she has not forgotten to call to 
her old companions, 
To call and crave; 
And to hear her calling a man might 
arise and thunder 
On the doors of the grave. 


REGINA ANGELORUM by 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


This is the last of three installments of Monsignor Sheen’s meditations on the mysteries 
of the Rosary. The complete series is now available in a single pamphlet, at 10¢ each, $7 
Pp pamp 
per 100. Address: Reprint Dept., CatHoric Dicest, 41 E. 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Top Brass 


CD wrine the 2nd World War, Brig.-Gen. Theodore Roosevelt Jr. was 
waiting at an airport to board a plane. A sailor stepped to a near-by 
ticket window and asked for a seat on the same plane, explaining, “I 
want to see Ma. I ain’t got much time.” 

The bright young thing at the ticket window was not impressed. 
“There’s a war on, you know,” she said. 

At this point General Roosevelt stepped to the window and told the 
girl to give the sailor his seat. A friend who was standing with Roose- 
velt spoke his surprise: “Teddy, aren’t you in a hurry, too?” 

“It’s a matter of rank,” came the reply. “I’m only a general. He’s a 


From One 


son.” 


foment, Please by James Keller (Doubleday). 











Sometimes you have to travel 20 miles in Los Angeles 
to get two miles from where you are 


Where Traffic Is Colossal 


a 


By LEE SHIPPEY 


~~ Condensed chapter of a book* 


ae official name of Califor- 

| nia’s largest city is El Pueb- 

—/] lo de Nuestra Sefiora la 

Reina de los Angeles de Porciun- 

cula. The name means The City of 

Our Lady, Queen of the Angels of 

Portiuncula. But everyone says sim- 
ply, Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles spreads over 450 
square miles. Chicago could be con- 
tained in its San Fernando valley, 
although fewer than one third of 
its residents live there. Los Angeles 
has more than 2 million inhabitants. 
Homeseekers enter at the rate of 
13,000 a month. 

Because of the size of the city, an 
Angeleno dreams of a place where 
everyone has wheels. Some parts of 
Los Angeles are more than 30 miles 
by main highways from other parts. 
Streetcar lines all radiate from the 
center. That means you sometimes 
have to go ten miles downtown, 
transfer, and go ten miles back, to 
ride to a place two miles away. 
So the motorcar became more a 
necessity in Los Angeles, and all 
Southern California, than in most 
areas. That is why, in 1948, there 


*The Los Angeles Book. Copyright, 1950, by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


were 1,720,253 registered motor ve- 
hicles in Los Angeles county, and 
4,276,000 in all California. In the 
spring of 1949 California had more 
licensed motor vehicles than New 
York. 

Nowhere else is the traffic prob- 
lem quite like that in Los Angeles. 
The reason is surprising. This city 
of 2 million persons has no sky- 
scrapers. Throngs pouring in or out 
of skyscrapers which congest streets 
in other big cities are no problem 
here. In addition, few Angelenos 
live in apartments. There are almost 
no tenements. Such spreading out 
into individual dwelling units de- 
creased traffic jams at first, but they 
brought problems of their own. 
Angelenos wish to live alone. Also, 
they are choosy about neighbor- 
hoods. A worker in a huge indus- 
trial plant on the east side of Los 
Angeles may live in a suburb on 
the west side. He must drive across 
the city during both the morning 
and evening rush hours. Since busi- 
ness is not concentrated in one area, 
as in Chicago’s Loop, and shopgirls 
and workers do not live in tene- 
117 pp. $5. 27 
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ments nor towering apartments, all 
these persons travel miles instead of 
blocks. One airplane-plant survey 
showed that the average worker 
lived 20 miles from his job. Driving 
to and from the plant during rush 
hours took two hours daily. 
Freeways were expected to carry 
vast tides of traffic into the city and 
out again, and so relieve congestion. 
Instead, they were so inviting to 
shoppers and businessmen that they 
caused more downtown traffic than 
ever to contend with. Now $35 mil- 
lion is being spent on a ten-year 
plan for new freeways which may 
result in 1% of the streets carrying 


50% of the traffic. But the other 


.50% will provide plenty for the 


other 4,800 miles of streets. 

Los Angeles would have to tear 
down almost all its public buildings 
to solve the parking problem. 
Downtown stores, restaurants, thea- 
ters, and professional persons are 
handicapped by lack of parking 
places. In the 1920’s Angelenos 
thought the big theaters could be 
grouped on Broadway and Hill St., 
between 7th and 10th. But Grau- 
man’s Chinese, more elaborate than 
any downtown theater, was built on 
Hollywood Blvd., six miles away, 
and Carthay Circle theater, in what 
was almost open country, off Wil- 
shire Blvd. 

Some of the city’s finest stores in 
the downtown area, are building 
bigger and finer branch stores in 
outlying districts. There they can 
have parking facilities. As soon as 
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they do that, smaller shops spring 
up around them. Some merchants 
find they have to provide four times 
as much parking space for cus- 
tomers’ cars as they do floor space 
for customers and goods. Some des- 
perately buy valuable building lots 
or even have buildings moved off 
lots to use for parking. Some, who 
thought they had adequate parking, 
find that their employees take up 
so much space with cars in which 
they drive to work, that they ask 
clerks to come by bus or streetcar. 
In the only great city in which most 
salesgirls and minor clerks own 
cars, they soon may not be able to 
use them to go to work. 

No matter where you go in L. A,, 
trafic is colossal. Hollywood Bowl 
is seven miles from what was the 
entertainment center. Hollywood 
Park and Santa Anita race tracks 
are 15 and 20 miles away. You can’t 
go from anywhere to anywhere else 
without bucking traffic; in Los An- 
geles, motorcars are like waves on 
the ocean. Looking down from City 
hall tower or any high point in the 
city, you can see parked cars every- 
where. Whenever there is a big 
football game in the Coliseum, cars 
are parked over lawns for blocks. 
A park for 3,500 cars will be built 
under Pershing Square, but that 
will care for only a fraction of the 
downtown parking needs. 

Additions to the freeway system 
and rapid public transit to suburban 
areas will help, for perhaps half 
who drive into the city would pre- 
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fer to ride in trams and buses if 
only they could make reasonably 
fast time in them. In the meantime, 
Los Angeles groans and adds to its 
problem daily. But city departments, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
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All-Year club are working together 
to solve the problems. Los Angeles 
serenely jogs, bumps, honks, and 
smashes its way ahead, sure that 
some day someone will come up 
with helpful answers. 


The Port Lligat Madonna (See cover) 


SG eranon Daur called his famous 
surrealist painting of the Virgin 
the Port Lligat Madonna. Port Lligat 
is a Spanish port near Barcelona. Dali 
spent two years there at work on this 
picture. He first made a sketch of the 
proposed picture, which he presented 
personally to the Holy Father. 

All the picture, except the base, 
is suspended in mid-air to convey a 
supernatural quality. The central fig- 
ure is typical of the ordinary woman 
in that part of Spain. The Christ child 
is not seated in His Mother’s lap. He 
suspends Himself by the world in His 
right hand and the Book of the Gos- 
pels in His left. The Virgin forms a 
tabernacle for the Christ child. He in 
turn is the tabernacle of the Eucharist, 
symbolized by the bread framed by 
His figure. 

The landscape is a realistic por- 
trayal of the harbor of Port Lligat. 
The five figures hovering just over 
the water are cuttlebones turning into 
angels. The bone of the cuttlefish is 
arbitrarily associated by Dali with the 
virtue of purity. 

On the ledge below the Madonna 
are seven objects. All of them are gifts 
such as the peasants of the neighbor- 
hood offer to their Madonna. They 
are, from left to right, a piece of bro- 
caded cloth, a sea urchin, a rose leaf, 
a small rose, a large rose, a fish, and a 
bracelet. Below the pedestal on the left 


is a rhinoceros, the symbol of evil. On 
the right is the symbol of a person 
being killed by atomic explosion. 

On the left of the Madonna hangs 
a piece of driftwood cork, like the 
kind found on thé beach. To the right 
is a pomegranate in a basket, and be- 
low that a conch shell. These also are 
gifts. 

Above the divided arch, an egg 
hangs from a shell. Those together 
stand for resurrection and eternal life. 

This picture was exhibited at Car- 
stairs gallery in New York City in 
February. It has gone on tour to be 
exhibited in London and Paris. 





If he’s six, he probably doesn’t—and can’t 


Does Your Youngster 
Behave at Table? 


By ELSIELIESE THROPE 


Condensed from Holland’s* 


r’s about time Tommy learned 
some table manners.” His fa- 
ther said this one evening 

after an especially trying session at 
the dinner table. “Here he is, six 
years old, and look at him! He eats 
like a savage. It’s disgraceful. It’s 
about time we took the young man 
in hand. He’s got to be taught to 
eat like a civilized human being.” 


Every day thousands of well- 


cooked, well-balanced meals are 
spoiled by scoldings, frowns, and 
cautions to “mind your manners.” 
Every evening thousands of un- 
happy boys and girls are banished 
from the table in disgrace, and the 
dinner hour is ruined for the whole 
family. 

We are not talking about the ex- 
ceptional child: the model boy or 
girl who at three, four or five has 
mastered the art of sitting and eat- 
ing properly and carrying on polite 
table talk. Most of us know parents 
who say, “I can’t understand why 
you don’t behave as well as Johnny 
Jones. He is a perfect little gentle- 
man and he’s not as old as you are.” 


Such comparisons can be so discour- 
aging to the average child that he 
gives up trying to learn at all. 

Fos every exceptional child there 
are at least 100 average, normal 
children who develop more slowly 
but just as surely. All children fol- 
low definite patterns of growth in 
learning to walk, to talk, and to eat. 

The three-year-old has mastered 
the art of feeding himself but he is 
easily distracted. His mind is so 
active he can’t concentrate. His 
judgment is poor. If he eats at the 
family table, he will usually ask for 
“as much potatoes as daddy has.” 
Sometimes a parent, determined to 
“teach a lesson,” makes the poor 
child sit over his loaded plate until 
he eats every last bit. This takes 
hours of time and nagging. Since 
the child lacks judgment, it is wise 
to assure him he can have “as many 
potatoes as daddy,” you can even set 
them aside for him, but give him 
only one or two at a time. After the 
first serving, he is usually satisfied. 
He’s likely to forget about the other 
portions he demanded at the outset. 


30 *Farm and Ranch Publishing Co., Inc., Dallas 2, Texas. February, 1951. 
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If a three-year-old isn’t entitled to a 
mistake in judgment, who is? 

The four or five-year-old child 
presents many of the same meal- 
time problems as the three-year-old. 
At this age he is not ravenously 
hungry. That does not come till 
later. Parents usually are so busy 
getting him to finish his meal that 
they don’t bother much about his 
manners. They say, “No matter 
what I serve, he is not interested in 
his food.” Besides, he is such a 
fidgety little fellow. It is hard for 
him to sit at the table during the 
entire meal. 

The five-year-old is a chatterbox. 
He is likely to get so interested in 
talking that he lets his food get cold. 
He does uot talk purely to gain 
attention; his mind is bubbling 
over. He, like the younger child, 
does better if he eats by himself, but 
he is not so easily distracted as he 
was at three. Maybe father is anx- 
ious to have him at the family table 
at mealtime. “After all, I never see 
him at any other time,” he says. It 
is a good idea then to let him have 
his main course early. He can join 
the family for dessert. Five is a con- 
forming age; the child tries hard to 
do what is expected of him, but his 
memory is still short. 

The six-year-old is the real terror 
of the family table. Usually at this 
age the child takes a permanent 
place at the family table. As a school 
child he has moved into a more 
adult sphere; at least, his parents 
think so. “You are old enough to 
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eat with us now,” they say. They 
mean, “You are capable of behaving 
according to grown-up standards 
while you are at the table.” How- 
ever, the child was never Jess able 
to meet adult standards. At this age 
his table manners grow worse. It 
has been well said that age six is 
the adolescence of childhood. It is a 
curious in-between stage, marking 
the transition from childhood into 
school-childhood. “I just don’t know 
what has gotten into him,” a mother 
complains. “He is a changed child.” 

This age brings fundamental 
changes, physical as well as psycho- 
logical. It is the age when the first 
milk teeth are shedding. The first 
permanent molars are emerging. 
Physically, the six-year-old is not so 
staunch nor robust as he used to be. 
Psychologically, he is all out of bal- 
ance. One moment he is jumping 
with joy. The next, he is howling 
over a slight cut on his finger. One 
day he is affectionate toward his 
parents. The next he seems to dis- 
like them intensely. It is unfortu- 
nate that at this time when his de- 
velopmental curve slumps most, the 
greatest demands are made on him. 
He has to cope with the new situa- 
tion of school life. He is thrust into 
adult table company and is expected 
to mind his manners. No matter 
how good his intentions, he is wn- 
able to conform to rigid standards 
(or almost any kind of standards). 
And no amount of outside pressure 
will help. 

When the six-year-old sits down 
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at the table, his legs swing. His 
whole body is jumpy. Heaven help 
those sitting near him, or the table 
legs. “What’s the matter with that 
boy? Doesn’t he get anything to eat 
all day?” father asks. He looks in 
amazement as his six-year-old son 
gulps his food. Mother can’t help 
but remind her six-year-old daugh- 
ter, “Ladies don’t push their food.” 
To see a six-year-old eat is a sight. 
His appetite is ravenous. He attacks 
his meal like a man just rescued 
from six days on a life raft. At the 
same time, he is very critical. He 
comments loudly on what is placed 
before him. He is clumsy, too. He 
reaches for his milk and overturns 
the salt. He spills food on the table- 
cloth or in his lap. Napkins slide 
off his lap and are forgotten; he 
uses his sleeve. He teeters on the 
edge of his chair and all but falls 
off. At this point, father is likely 
to explode. We can’t blame father, 
but neither can we honestly blame 
the youngster. He simply can’t help 
it. This is part of normal develop- 
ment. That’s why it is wrong to 
compare the six-year-old with a 
younger brother or sister by saying, 
“Look how nicely little Freddie is 
eating, and he is two years younger 
than you are!” Just wait till Freddie 
reaches ‘six. Patience is the only 
thing that will help the six-year-old. 

The seven-year-old has reached 
the turning point. “Looks like he is 
finally growing up,” everybody says 
with satisfaction. And so he is. He 
has passed the critical age and he 


has gained a degree of poise. He is 
better able to sit still at the table. 
He is interested in listening to con- 
versation. He may even want to tell 
about some of his own experiences. 
He is more adept at handling his 
knife and fork and he doesn’t spill 
things so often. Sometimes he may 
need a little incentive. 

The eight-year-old eats well with 
the family. He likes company. The 
main problem now is the speed 
with which he eats his food. “Take 
it easy—nobody is going to take it 
from you,” or “Where are you dash- 
ing off to?” are heard as the eight- 
year-old bolts his meal. But his mo- 
tions are more coordinated. 

The nine-year-old is out of the 
woods. His table behavior has im- 
proved so much his parents can al- 
most forget about it. They can be- 
gin to point with pride. He chews 
more quietly. He is more careful to 
keep his mouth closed while he is 
about it. He is less likely to bolt his 
food. He does not overload his fork. 
He is at a “willing” age, and when 
he forgets to eat, as sometimes hap- 
pens when he gets absorbed in talk- 
ing or listening, he responds readily 
to a quiet reminder. Usually, he eats 
rapidly, but he has his speed under 
better control than he did at eight. 

“I’m glad to see you've finally 
learned some manners,” many par- 
ents remark with satisfaction. Of 
course he has, just as naturally as 
he learned to walk. He learned as 
soon as his body and his mind were 
ready for it. 


























Alaska’s Father Hubbard 


The World Geographic society’s “Globe Trotter Award” of 1950 
went to Father Bernard Hubbard, S.J. Father Hubbard’s field of 
study as a Jesuit priest is science. He has concentrated upon Alaska 
and the Arctic. He has aided sciences from anthropology through 
volcanology. He has designed clothing for Arctic troops, and dress 
such as he—and his dog—wear on volcanic crater explcrations. 
The masks protect the wearer from thick sulphuric fumes near a 
volcano. Father Hubbard, as a priest, knows his Eskimo friends. 
He knows too, the importance of dogs in mission work, and he is 
quick to make friends with these little pups that will one day pull 
his packs over the ice. Father Hubbard is in demand as a lecturer 
to U.S. troops and civilian audiences. His judgment is respected 
by those who must now deal with our defenses in Alaska. 
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Father Hubbard has covered thousands of miles, over snow and 
ice, tundra and hills. Nine dogs are harnessed in tandem with the 
strongest and smartest dog out in front as leader. 


Throughout his travels, Father Hubbard says Mass regularly. Some- 
times he is in an Eskimo village. Often his altar just blends into 
34 the unpopulated landscape. 
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The priest and his party were the first to reach the top of the peak 
of Shishalden volcano. The crater was smoldering at the time. 
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Father records native conversation to assist him in his study of 
Eskimo languages. Naturally, a curious crowd always gathers when 
po he sets up his recording machine. 
00 





When a sudden storm twists over the ice, every man and dog must 
seek some shelter from the driving sleet. Even a small snowbank 
will serve as protection. 
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When the younger indians need prompting, they call on Odd Halseth 


Songs of the Indian Tribes 


By JOSEPH STOCKER 


Condensed from The Survey* 





was a strange request which 
recently reached Odd S. Hal- 
\——|} seth, city archaeologist of 
Phoenix, or, at least, it would have 
seemed strange to anyone else. 

The request came from the peo- 
ple of Isleta, an Indian pueblo just 
south of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
They would appreciate it, they said, 
if Halseth would have a wax record 
cut from a wire recording of a cer- 
tain Isleta chant and send it to 
them. They wished to practice the 
chant, and the last tribesman who 
knew it had died. 

Halseth happily obliged. Here, 
without a penny changing hands, 
was his payoff for more than a quar- 
ter century of friendship with the 
Indians. Since the 
end of the 2nd 
World War, when 
the wire recorder 
first reached the 
commercial mar- 
ket, Halseth has 
been ranging the 
Southwest Indian 
country in his 
spare time, collect- 
ing Indian chants. 

The traditional 
chants are vanish- 











ing. They were never written down. 
They cannot be written, in fact, 
since most of the Indian languages 
are only spoken. They were in dan- 
ger of being lost forever as the elder 
tribesmen died off. 

But some of the Indians are sen- 
sitive to the richness of their culture 
and are loath to see it wither away. 
They are the ones who have asked 
Halseth to serve as their chant 
“banker.” So far, he has recorded 
200 chants of 13 tribes, approximate- 
ly 20 hours of playing time. 

This is by no means the only serv- 
ice which Halseth has rendered the 
Indians since he settled among 
them in the early 1920’s. Halseth is 
a quiet, studious Norwegian with 

a conviction that 
all people are fun- 
damentally alike, 
whatever their 
mode of life or 
skin color. 

Often Halseth 
has helped the In- 
dians prepare for 
their fiestas. He 
has settled disputes 
between factions. 
Once he saved 
from death a 
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young Indian who had spied on a 
meeting of a secret society. 

Halseth was born 57 years ago 
in Norway, son of an inspector of 
schools. He studied in Germany 
for a career in electrical engineer- 
ing, then decided that he was 
more interested in people than ma- 
chines. He quit, came to the U.S., 
and headed west. At Santa Fe, he 
worked with the Museum of New 
Mexico, maintained by the School 
of American Research. 

Halseth holds that the key to 
friendship with the Indians, how- 
ever aloof and primitive they may 
be, is simple honesty. “Treat them 
as human beings, not as Indians, 
nor as specimens,” he suggests. 
@Don’t flatter them unless flattery 
is due, but don’t kowtow to them.” 

His approach has been effective. 
Not only Halseth but every mem- 
ber of his family has an Indian 
name, ceremonially bestowed by 
various tribes and pueblos. Hal- 
seth himself is known among the 
people of the Zia pueblo in New 
Mexico as Ko’pishtem (Man With 
the High Forehead), but the peo- 
ple of Santa Clara pueblo call him 
Puye Kanakiaia. That dates from 
a visit he made years ago to the 
Santa Clara pueblo to hire Indians 
for excavation work on a cliff 
dwelling called Puye. 

The Indians believe that spirits 
lived in Puye, and they feared to 
go there after dark. One night 
Halseth camped in the cliff dwell- 
ing and amused himself by sing- 


ing and beating out his own ac- 
companiment on an Indian drum. 
When he came down the next 
morning, he learned that the In- 
dians had taken his “music” as 
proof that spirits did indeed dwell 
in Puye. Only with some effort 
did he persuade them that he was 
the “spirit” they had heard. Forth- 
with he became known as Puye 
Kanakiaia (the Spirit of Puye). 

Sometimes this dry Indian hu- 
mor has a bite to it. Halseth tells 
of an officious politician who wan- 
gled an appointment as an Indian- 
agency superintendent. He had a 
habit of pacing the floor with his 
hands in his pockets, vigorously 
rattling his keys. 

The superintendent decided to 
ask the Indians for a name, so that 
he could boast about it to his east- 
ern relatives. The tribe held a ceres 
mony, then returned to inform 
him of the name they had given 
him. The superintendent proudly 
reported to his kinfolk back East. 
Not until later did he think to ask 
them the meaning of his new name, 

The Indians finally confessed. 

“It means,” said one of them, 
stammering a little, ““The One 
Who Scratches His Belly When 
He Walks.’” 

The superintendent was not 
amused. He asked the Indians to 
change the name. They returned 
shortly with a new name. 

“Now, wait a minute,” said the 
superintendent. “What does . this 
one mean?” 
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“It means,” they said, ““The 
One Who Does Not Scratch His 
Belly When He Walks.” 

Halseth has found that the In- 
dians will go to some pains to 
avoid offending a white man they 
respect. He remembers when some 
of his friends were teaching him 
one of their ritual dances. The 
thythms were strange, and he 
made a rather awkward pupil. In- 
termittently, he noticed, the pro- 
ceedings would come to a halt 
while all the Indians went outside. 
Finally Halseth asked for an ex- 
planation. 

“They don’t. want to hurt your 
feelings,” an Indian said. 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Halseth. 


The Indian explained, with sol- 


emn politeness, “They go outside 
to laugh.” 


Over the years, Halseth has 
learned not only the dances of the 
Indians but many of their lan- 
guages. Thus he can understand 
the chants which he records and, 
like the Indians themselves, he 
derives much pleasure from this 
weird music. 

To the untrained ear, however, 
the chants sound like meaningless 
gibberish, and literal translation is 
almost impossible. “You could 
make a free translation of a chant,” 
says Halseth, “but then you would 
lose its meaning unless you know 
the Indian mind and how it 
works.” 

Illustrating the subtleties of the 


May 


Indian tongues, Halseth tells of 
his early tutelage, when he first 
reached the West. His instructor 
was an elderly Indian. It was late 
in the autumn. As they roamed 
the countryside, the old man gave 
his pupil names for various trees, 
bushes, and plants. When they re- 
turned the following spring, Hal- 
seth, with considerable _ pride, 
identified each tree by the Indian 
name he had learned. But the old 
man shook his head impatiently. 
Halseth was baffled. 

“That’s what you called them 
last fall,” he reminded his teacher. 

The Indian pointed to a partic- 
ular tree. “Did that tree look like 
that last fall?” he demanded. 

“No,” Halseth admitted. 

“Well,” said the Indian, “it has 
a different name now.” 

And then the white man realiz- 
ed that each tree and shrub has a 
different name for each of the four 
seasons. 

Even with his knowledge of In- 
dian languages and ways, Hal- 
seth’s chant-recording expeditions 
have not always run smoothly. 
Now and then he has found him- 
self balked by the rigid mores of a 
proud, resolute people bent on do- 
ing things their own way. 

He once was invited to an 
Arizona reservation to record 
some chants. One of them was 
known only by an aged Indian, 
who, though desperately ill, was 
still able to sing it. But this he 
flatly refused to do: it was a winter 
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chant, and this was midsummer. 
Halseth left. When he returned 
the next winter, the old Indian 
was dead and the chant forever 
lost. 

The Indians are _perfectionists, 
as insistent on flawless perform- 
ances as the most exacting opera 
director. Often a recording will go 
on for 15 minutes or more, when 
suddenly the chanters stop. 

“What’s wrong?” asks Halseth, 
who has heard nothing amiss. 

“He said the wrong word,” re- 
plies one of the Indians, indicating 
another in the group. 

“Nobody will notice.” 

“Oh, yes,” scornfully. “We no- 
tice.” 

Halseth travels with his wife 
and a carload of equipment when 
he makes his chant-collecting ex- 
cursions. Mr. and Mrs. Halseth 
live with the Navajos in their 
dome-shaped mud-and-log hogans, 
the Apaches in their brush-cover- 
ed wickieups, and the pueblo 
dwellers of New Mexico in their 
bare adobe houses. 

Visitors to Pueblo .Grande in 
Phoenix may hear some of the 
chants played back if they desire, 
but not all. Some are the property 
of secret clans or societies. The In- 
dians who belong to such ritual 
groups never perform their chants 
for white men. Halseth, as their 
keeper, feels that he would be vio- 
lating his trust were he to reveal 
them. 

He has another recording which 
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is not a chant. It is the translation 
of a short speech given at a recent 
Indian Congress by an old man 
from one of the reservations. It 
reveals a people who, despite pov- 
erty and misfortune, have found 
serenity in a tense atomic age. It 
shows a depth of wisdom, pride, 
compassion, and civilized intelli- 
gence which scarcely jibes with the 
all-too-popular conception of the 
Indians as a backward pagan race. 
And it explains, as well as any- 
thing can, why Odd Halseth has 
chosen them for his friends. 

The old man spoke in opposi- 
tion to a resolution proposing gen- 
eral relief for all Indians in the 
U.S. His dark, deeply seamed fea- 
tures were set, and he held himself 
rigidly erect. 

“I oppose this resolution because 
we don’t need general relief. We 
do get a little short sometimes, but © 
our dignity lies in the fact that we | 
can look every man in the eye and 
are able to sustain ourselves on the 
same level with him. 

“It should be for us to give relief 7 
to our white brothers. Thank God, 7 
we are only physically undernour- © 
ished sometimes, whereas our na- 
tion and the world live in a sad 
state of spiritual malnutrition. We 
think that the world needs spirit- 
ual nourishment and political wis- 
dom and that we Indians should 
offer to help with whatever con- 
tributions we can make, rather 
than to ask for relief for our- 
selves,” 





The root of the tardiness habit may be psychological; 
if you can find it you can tear it out 


Get There on Time 


By CONSTANCE BARTEL 


Condensed from Charm* 


If OME of us women are inevi- 
S tably and invariably late. 
; We arrive at the office long 

after everyone else has settled to 
work. We sweep into the dentist’s 
office late. We may even have gone 
so far as to lose our job, or a friend, 
or a beau, through being usually 
late. 

Always we have an excuse, al- 
ways the excuse is literally true, and 
always it sounds a little hollow, 
even to us. For we realize, uneasily, 
that others are equally subject to 
trafhc jams and phone calls at the 
wrong time. But others get places 
on time. So what’s wrong? Since 
the chronically late include people 
who are brilliant, hard-working, 
and lovable, constant lateness ap- 
pears to be not so much a sin as 
a sickness. 

Lateness can be painful. Skip for 
a moment the familiar embarrass- 
ment of habitual lateness at the 
hairdresser’s or parties. There are 
other times when lateness can be a 
source of deep regret or remorse. 
It is no fun to be late for your 
brother’s wedding, when he is real- 


ly hurt. And it is a bleak thing to 
arrive at the dock to see off a close 
friend, to find the gangplank al- 
ready up, your friend’s face a blur, 
and your bon-voyage present clutch- 
ed uselessly in your hand. These 
are the occasions when we violently 
resolve to reform—but don’t. 

We people who are always late 
always feel a need to explain it. 
And our alibis run from the ridicu- 
lous to the ingenious. Some of us 
claim, piteously, that we have an 
inborn defect, something like color 
blindness or no-sense-of-direction. 
We simply don’t know how long 
a minute is. We glance at the clock, 
we claim, and it’s five of two, and 
“five minutes later” it’s 2:20! Or 


‘we swear we are unable to judge 


distance in relation to time: we 
were only going from 86th St. to 
23rd St.; it shouldn’t have taken 
so long. 

If we are still blaming faulty 
alarm clocks or bad bus service, we 
have a long way to go before we 
can face the reality of our lateness. 
If we have begun to see that the 
cause of our lateness is internal, not 
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external, we are closer to the truth. 

Here’s the bombshell. Psychia- 
trists claim that the only reason we 
are chronically late is: unconscious- 
ly we don’t want to be on time. 
Before we greet this with either a 
hoot or a furious denial, let’s not 
forget the word unconscious. 

Start with the premise that late 
people either don’t want to get 
where they’re going, or don’t want 
to leave where they are. Lateness 
then, say the experts, is a form of 
rebellion. We late people have some- 
thing in our lives which we find 
intolerable. We protest by being 
late. 

Could it be that we feel that being 
on time somehow puts us in a sub- 
servient position? Or maybe a too 
strict parent or teacher drummed 
punctuality into us so heavily that 
we have. been defying authority 
ever since. 

The analysts further state that 
we can be late because we want 
to hurt, or because we demand 
proof of affection and approval. As 
much as to say, “Do you value me 
enough so that you want me no 
matter what | do?” 

We can be late because we want 
to end an alliance, and can’t find 
a sound conscious reason for doing 
so. We unconsciously wish to leave 
a job, or leave a beau, without tak- 
ing the outward responsibility of 
doing so. What better way is there 
to shift the burden of the decision 
to the boss or the beau than con- 
sistent lateness? 


Or, we may not want to lose a 
job or a beau, but feel that the job 
or beau is better than we deserve. 
Then we unconsciously punish our- 
selves. We work for failure (through 
lateness) to have the cold triumph 
of saying, “See? I was right! I knew 
it was too good to be true!” 

Persistent lateness, then, although 
invariably a form of resistance and 
rebellion, can spring from a wide 
variety of hidden causes. It can be 
rooted in resentment or fear, love 
or hate, desire to reject, or desire 
to de rejected. It is not a root cause 
in itself, but, like alcoholism, over- 
eating or temper tantrums, is a 
symptom of basic conflict within 
ourselves. But knowing the scien- 
tific reasons for lateness can no 
more cure us of it than reading a 
medical explanation of pneumonia 
can cure us of that disease. We must 
have self-understanding, to put psy- 
chological truths to work for us. If 
a lateness record as spectacular as 
ours couldn’t be accidental, then we 
must be doing it on purpose. That’s 
realization No. 1. 

Next, if we can perceive, no mat- 
ter how dimly, the general area in 
which our motive for lateness lies, 
we can take conscious steps to com- 
bat it. Suppose that resistance 
against authority seems a likely cul- 
prit in our particular case. We don’t 
even exactly know whose authority 
or why. We can at least realize that 
the date we’re meeting had nothing 
to do with our original sufferings 
from authority, and that he is re- 
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specting our authority by turning 
up on time and waiting for us. 
Similarly, we can test ourselves 
against the other classic causes for 
lateness: Do I show up late at the 
office because the job is too big for 
me or because I think it’s too small ? 
Am I late for social occasions be- 
cause I feel awkward at parties, or 
because I feel too good for that par- 
ticular group? Do I meet my hus- 
band late because I want to get even 
for something or because I want 
him to prove his love by waiting? 
Merely asking these questions can 
help. We latecomers can develop 
suspicion of all our own tricks to 
ensure lateness. We leave the house 
in the morning, kidding ourselves 
as usual, that we’re trying to get to 
work on time. Halfway down the 
block we realize we’ve forgotten our 
scarf. It’s a trap! Our tirelessly in- 
ventive unconscious is working. 
Should we want to bring out our 
really heavy artillery against the 
inner enemy, we can adopt for a 
time the drastic technique of leav- 
ing for an appointment at a given 
time, regardless! Regardless of 
whether we have our nose pow- 
dered, or our earrings on, or stamps 
on our letters. And once out, we 
can resist going back to make cer- 
tain we've turned out the lights, or 
to answer the phone, or to see if 
we've left a note for the grocer. 
This technique has the effect of 
a counterirritant. If we force our- 
selves to go abroad with our noses 
unpowdered, the horror of our 


shiny state may in turn force us 
to allow enough time in the first 
place. 

A third self-defense is to become 
acquainted with the idea that there 
is no penalty to being a few minutes 
ahead of time. We who are chroni- 
cally late, with our need to pretend 
we are trying to be on time, habitu- 
ally make elaborate calculations on 
how long it takes to get from here 
to there. We’re due uptown at 1:00 
sharp and at 12:50 we tell ourselves: 
one minute for the elevator, two to 
get a cab, seven in transit. This sort 
of self-delusion is based on impos- 
sibly perfect conditions: an elevator 
whose doors open as we ring, a cab 
that pulls up automatically, green 
lights all the way. But even more 
interesting is the fact that it aims at 
the dead center of the appointed 
minute. It has never occurred to us 
to aim at being early. 

Let’s recognize the absurdity of 
this split-second timing. Let us 
bring ourselves to figure time, with 
the margin for error on the side of 
earliness rather than lateness. Then 
we need not worry about cooling 
our heels. The traffic jams and other 
delays will take care of themselves. 

All of which will have no effect 
on us if we're chronically late and 
don’t care. But if our lateness has 
become a serious enough cause 
of embarrassment, disappointment, 
and disturbance, and if our con- 
scious reasons for being on time are 
at least as strong as our unconscious 
reasons for being late, there’s hope. 
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Their heroic deaths still inspire works of mercy 


The Four Chaplains Carry On 


By BOOTON HERNDON 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


HE ears of the men were 
T ringing from the sudden 

explosion of the torpedo. 
Men and officers milled around the 
slanting deck of the S.S. Dorchester, 
terrified and confused. 

Then the chaplains took over. 
There were four, a rabbi, two par- 
sons, and a priest, Alex Goode, 
George L. Fox, Clark V. Poling, 
John P. Washington, all first lieu- 
tenants; all hearty, laughing men; 
all prepared, through lives of self- 
sacrifice and devotion, for this mo- 
ment. They handed out lifebelts, to 
keep the bodies of the men afloat. 
They handed out words of comfort, 
to keep up their courage.t 

When the lifebelts ran out, 
they gave away their own. 
Then the ship went down. 


¢ ~ 


They were last seen kneeling =~=s 
. SS 


on the slanting deck, four men ~ 

of God who died as they lived. 
That is how, more than 

four years ago, the American 


role of the Four Chaplains in 


the sinking of the Dorchester 


Weekly described the af 


ly just beginning. People read and 
heard about the four chaplains, and 
movements sprang up to keep alive 
their memory. 

In Italy, a little boy, robbed of 
both eyesight and hands by an ex- 
ploding bomb, learns to read, see- 
ing the beauties of life through the 
printed word. He follows raised let- 
ters with his lips and tongue. 

In Paris, a disabled veteran in a 
rehabilitation center finds a few 
moments of relaxation with an 
American cigarette and a magazine 
in a warm, tastefully decorated” 
room. 

In the Bronx, New York City, a” 


on the night of Feb. 3, 1943. > SD | 


But then, the story was actual- 
+See CatHo.ic DiceEst, Aug. *48, p. 1. 
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veteran who lost both legs learns to 
use his artificial limbs while buoy- 
ed up by the warmed water of a 
swimming pool. 

Over all these three, in France, 
Italy and the U.S., flies the flag of 
the four chaplains. Funds raised in 
their name made all this possible. 
The four would probably be sur- 
prised at the tremendous amount of 
money raised, for they were humble 
men. 

George Fox, one of the parsons, 
served as a first-aid man in the Ist 
World War. He was wounded and 
decorated for heroism. After the 
war he was a successful public ac- 
countant, a husband and _ father. 
Then he became a minister. He was 
over 40 when he left his quiet little 
Methodist church at Gilman, Vt., 
to return to the battlefield. 

There was Alex Goode, the rabbi. 
As a high-school student he walked 
the 15 miles from his home in 
Washington to the dedication of the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington. Alex was handsome and 
athletic, brilliant and talented. He 
Was ever grateful to a country in 
which a Jewish boy could be the 
most popular in his class. 

John P. Washington, the priest, 
was another happy man. From the 
time he was a little boy with holes 
in the knees of his stockings, John- 
ny worked hard, but he never 
stopped chuckling. 

Clark Poling, the other parson, 
was 8th of an unbroken line of min- 
isters. His father is Dr. Daniel A. 


Poling, noted Baptist minister. 
Clark started preaching about peace 
and brotherhood while still in knee 
pants. 

Those were the four chaplains. 
Their spirit must have been near on 
the evening Mrs. Daisee B. Haber- 
man looked out of the window of 
her Bronx apartment. She saw dis- 
abled veterans from the veterans 
hospital near by. They were being 
taken to the swimming pool in a 
neighborhood school. Mrs. Haber- 
man, president of the New York 
department of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans auxiliary, looked and thought. 
Water therapy she knew is of value 
to many types of sufferers. She 
learned that the hospital had neither 
a swimming pool nor the $250,000 
to build one. Mrs. Haberman was 
stunned by the amount of money 
needed. She called on Irving Geist. 

Geist was a New York business- 
man. He had retired from business 
to devote all his time to various war- 
time activities. Geist got a number 
of his friends to contribute $1,000 
apiece. He got Ben Leavin, the con- 
tractor, to build the pool at a loss. 
The Daily Mirror publicized the 
project. Forty thousand readers sent 
contributions. One morning Geist 
told Ted Collins, producer of the 
Kate Smith radio show, about the 
Four Chaplains pool. Miss Smith 
told the story on the air. Within a 
few weeks many persons had sent 
in contributions ranging from 1¢ to 
$1,000. Geist cut short his vacation 
to form a staff to acknowledge con- 
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tributions and count the money, 
$110,000. 

The pool was dedicated in July, 
1947, and Geist commissioned a 
group of artists to design a flag to 
fly over the pool. He liked the de- 
sign of the flag so much that he got 
President Truman to use it for a 
postage stamp. Geist was called to 
Rome to be made a member of the 
Knights of Malta. In Rome he 
learned of the work being done by 
the Victor Emmanuel Home for 
Disabled Children and by the free 
children’s clinic. Geist investigated 
both institutions. He organized the 
Rome branch of the Four Chap- 
lains Memorial of Rome, Italy, Inc., 
to donate funds to them. 

Later, in Paris, Geist met Gen. 
de Lattre de Tassigny, president of 
a society for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled French veterans. It needed 
aid. Next day Geist called up some 
of his friends in Paris, got $1,000 
from each, and organized the Four 
Chaplains Memorial of France, Inc. 
The new organization also contrib- 
utes to a home for veterans. 

But what of the American sol- 
diers for whom these four men 
died? Still, eight years after their 
death, the four chaplains are aiding 
GI’s. There was the football player 
whose heart failed in combat. He 
was brought to the U.S. in critical 
condition. He wasn’t permitted to 
make any unnecessary movement. 
As the years went by, his weight 
went up past the 350-pound mark. 
He lay in bed, entirely helpless. 


——— >. 
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Finally he talked someone into let- 
ting him lie in the water. They 
rolled his bed down the specially 
built ramp into the pool. He lay 
there, partially buoyed up by the 
water, making a few simple mo- 
tions. Slowly, gradually, he came 
around. Now he has a semi-active 
hospital job. His weight is down. 

Swimming and floating in water, 
wearing inflated swimming trunks, 
may be helpful to certain patients 
disabled by multiple sclerosis. The 
gently supported movements in 
water sometimes help restore mus- 
cles, although this is no treatment 
for multiple sclerosis itself. Mrs. 
Haberman was at the hospital re- 
cently. One boy, a sufferer from 
multiple sclerosis, was standing in 
the pool. He waved to her. “Look,” 
he shouted. Then he walked, pain- 
fully but steadily, up the ramp of 
the pool and stood before her. 

“T did that for you, Mrs. Haber- 
man,” he said, “for you and the 
Four Chaplains.” 

The Military Chaplains associa- 
tion’s annual convention will be 
May 15 to 17 in San Francisco. As- 
sociation members are from all 
faiths in the service. 

A memorial service is planned at 
the convention to honor chaplains 
who gave their lives in the service. 
The invocation, memorial prayer 
and benediction will be given by 
the chiefs of the three chaplain serv- 
ices. The eulogy will be by Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, father of one of 
the heroic Dorchester chaplains. 
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You can spend your leisure time driving nails instead of golf balls 


A Homemade House 
Costs Half as Much 


By PAUL COREY 


Condensed from a book* 


or the past 20 years my wife 
and I have never lived for 
more than six weeks in a 
house we did not build ourselves. 
We built four homes in that period. 
The first was four rooms, half- 
stone, half-frame; the second was 
eight rooms, all stone; then we 
built a two-room cabin. Our new- 
est effort is a five-room home with 
walls of asbestos-cement panels. 
Each house we built bettered our 
living conditions. We did it always 
out of income, so that . 
we would never be . 
harnessed with debt. ‘ 
We had no building : 
experience to begin 
with, and we still con- 
sider ourselves ama- 
teurs. We are convinc- 
ed that any person, 


for a home and the ability to plan 
and work are all that are needed. 
Amateur home-building projects 
seldom get into government statis- 
tics. But I know personally there 
are a surprising number of home- 
made homes. 

Most of the people who feel a 
need for their own home are pro- 
fessional people, or workers in fac- 
tories or offices. Their incomes 
range from $2,000 to $5,000 a year. 
Costs change from year to year, 
but ratios remain con- 
stant. For example, 15 
years ago the cost of a 
contractor-built home 
split 40% to 50% for 
materials, 50% to 60% 








for labor. The same is 
true today, even 
though the prices of 
materials and of labor 





any young couple, or 

any family who want 

a home, can build it 
themselves. Previous 
experience and actual Wy 
skill are not necessary. 4 


The hard, real desire Ws il 


*Homemade Homes. 
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have more than dou- 
bled. 

Suppose that a family 
hires a contractor to 
build their home. It 
contains 1,000 sq. ft. 


Reprinted with permission of William 
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of living space and costs $10,000. 
Say half of that amount, $5,000, 
goes into materials; the other half, 
$5,000, will go for construction la- 
bor and for architect’s and contrac- 
tor’s fees and profit. If the family 
built this home themselves, the lat- 
ter half of the total cost would be 
theirs. They would get a $10,000 
home for $5,000. 

Back in 1937 a friend of ours 
bought a new five-room house, 
completely modern, along with 
eight acres of land, for $3,500. That 
house was better than a $10,000 
house built today. Yet after the 
owner of today’s $10,000 home has 

paid on the mortgage for ten years, 
he chances are the house won’t be 
worth more than $3,000 or $4,000 
and he may still have much more 
than the value of the house still to 
pay on it. That is the big danger in 
hiring a home built during infla- 
tion. You can’t win. 

Of course, the $10,000 home you 
yourself are building is still going 
to cost you $5,000, and you may not 
have that much available. However, 
when you build your own home, 
you needn’t pay the full cost of 
materials all at once. A pay-as-you- 
go pian can be worked out. Should 
a building loan be needed, the 
amount won’t be a back-breaking 
burden. In fact, if the amateur 
needs to borrow money, he may 
find it easier to get than if he went 
after the full amount to hire a 
home built. A number of agencies 
will make loans on owner-built 


homes. Some even encourage it. 
And why shouldn’t they? It would 
be a shortsighted bank that turned 
down the chance to make a loan on 
property worth twice the amount 
of the loan. Now, how much 
should the amateur plan to spend 
for the house? Roughly speaking, 
the materials for your home should 
not cost more than your weekly 
savings for five years. 

After the site has been carefully 
considered and purchased, the next 
step is not to start building a house. 
The next step, if your site is out of 
the city, should be to put up a 
quick-and-easy structure in which 
the amateur can “camp.” Eventual- 
ly it will become a tool house, 
chicken house, guest house, or ga- 
rage. Building the structure will 
give you valuable training. It may” 
also help to convince a loan agency” 
that you are a good risk for a build= 
ing loan. But most important of all, 
it will permit you to begin saving 
on rent. 

The quarters will be crampell 
and inconvenient, it is true. Oncé 
you are living on your homesite; 
however, you can work evenings ag 
well as week ends and holidays. It 
may even be possible to rig up 
floodlights and work at night. This 
period will be rugged, but you will 
not regret a moment of it later. At 
its worst the temporary shelter will 
be as livable as some cabin camps. 

You must figure out how much 
time you can devote to the build- 
ing: nights, week ends, holidays, 
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Carpentry by Braille 
Since their marriage six years 
ago, 37-year-old Isaac Fehr and 
his wife Alice, 30, have dreamed 
of a home of their own. Soon 
they'll have it, but they'll never 
see it. Both are blind; but this 
has not prevented Mr. Fehr from 
doing much of the _ building. 
They have two children: Violet, 
5, and Walter, 2. The foundation 
and frame are completed. When 
a reporter visited the scene, Mr. 
Fehr was working 20 feet up, 
driving nails with unerring ac- 
curacy. He uses a braille rule to 
measure, and works eight hours 
a day except Sunday. 
The Baltimore Sun. (18 Feb. 51). 


vacations. The average-size home 
will require from 1,200 to 1,500 
man-hours to build. I find it a good 
plan to schedule the amount of 
work I hope to get done during 
my work periods, then make a des- 
perate effort to keep to the sched- 


ule. I seldom do. This will be 
true for you, too. The weather will 
interfere. Difficulties will crop up 
which no book can prepare you 
to meet. You will have days of 
fuming and sweating, discourage- 
ment and despair. But in spite of 
everything, the home will grow, 
and you will look back at the end 
of the year and be amazed at the 
progress made. 

However, before setting out to 
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find that building site you must 
decide where you want to live. 
City? Suburb? Small town? Vil- 
lage? Country? You must look for 
nearness to your job, schools for 
your children, and recreation and 
companionship for all your family. 
You must be sure too that utilities 
and services will be available. And, 
of course, you must consider your 
pocketbook. 

I suggest you select as your home 
site an area of population well un- 
der 10,000 so long as you can still 
reach your job by car, bus, or train. 
Many such areas have better schools 
than larger population centers, as 
well as adequate shopping and rec- 
reation facilities. Of course, some 
people accustomed to congested 
areas find it disturbing to live 
where they can’t look out of a win- 
dow in their home and into a 
neighbor’s yard. But even a spot in 
the country can fill up with people 
mighty fast. We moved into our 
present building site in the Valley 
of the Moon, Calif. three years 
ago, and had to chop and dig our 
way into the brush. One family 
was within shouting distance at 
that time. A year later, there were 
four families. We have neighbors 
now on all sides but one, and that 
last is being threatened. To us, that 
is confining. Many people, looking 
for home sites, buy lots in city sub- 
divisions. They do not seem to re- 
alize they needn’t live on a small 
lot in a wilderness of cottages. They 
can settle down at the edge of a 
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pleasant village, or even two or 
three miles out in the country. In 
these days of cars, electric power, 
radios, and television, they have all 
the conveniences provided by any 
subdivision, plus elbow room and 
privacy. 

The size of your homesite is 
something to consider. I believe 
that no family should have less 
than an acre. There should be 
enough ground to raise your own 
vegetables and fruit and have some 
livestock—chickens, rabbits, a goat, 
even a cow. Usually an acre in the 
country can be bought for less than 
the cost of an ordinary building lot 
in town. It is difficult to find a sin- 
gle acre in the country and you 
may have to buy several acres. In 
that case I suggest you look into 
cooperative buying, or buying with 
an idea of selling sites to desirable 
neighbors. 

You are just looking for a home- 
site, remember, not a farm, so buy 
submarginal land. There are few 
places so barren that you can’t raise 
a good garden. Don’t squat on 
good rich soil a farmer can make 
produce enough food to feed a doz- 
en people. Hunt for nontillable 
land; search the hills and bluffs 
overlooking rivers and valleys. Get 
up high, if only to avoid being 
flooded out. If you build on high 
ground you can have a basement, 
if you want a basement; and that 
basement will be dry. 

How big a house do you want? 
One of the advantages of building 
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your own home is pleasing your- 
self in size. Usually a family of 
three needs at least 1,000 sq. ft. of 
living space for comfort; a family 
of five at least 1,500 sq. ft. The so- 
called “low-cost” or “economy” 
house of the present has only 700 
to 800 sq. ft. The northern Cali- 
fornia FHA minimum standard for 
room spaces is 150 sq. ft. for living 
room, 100 sq. ft. for first bedroom, 
and 70 sq. ft. for second bedroom.” 
If you want to get an idea of the 
size of such footage, measure your 
present living room and bedrooms 
and see what the areas amount to. 

The amateur builder doesn’t have 
to be afraid of size. I realized this 
one day when we went to see the 
homes of people who were building 
their own homes. One house was 
almost unbelievable. We stopped in 
front of a huge, long, low, cement4 
block structure in the roughed-ing 
state, walls up, windows gaping, 
roof sheathed but unshingled. Two 
men were unrolling tarpaper ovef 
one hip of the roof and another se€ 
thin red rock in a fancy chimney 
cap. 

When we stepped out of the cat 
the man on the chimney yelled 
down proudly, “How d’ you like 
it?” 

The owner was one of the men 
stretching tarpaper, a stocky, blue- 
eyed chap in his early 30’s. He 
climbed down to greet us. The man 
helping him was his brother. The 
man working on the chimney was 
his father. The owner was pleased 
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that we had come to see his project, 
and offered to show us around. 
We entered through the master 
bedroom window, and began the 
tour through the forest of partition 
studding. There were four bed- 
rooms, bathrooms as large as the 
bedrooms of a 700-sq.-ft. house, 
huge closets, special guest closets, a 
tremendous living room, kitchen, 
utility room, sun parlor. 

There was no dining room. The 
owner-builder didn’t believe in 
them. “They’re a waste,” he told 
us. “If you use them just for dining, 
you can use them only an hour or 
so out of the day. If you use them 
for more than dining, you might 
as well have something else.” This 
“something else” which he was 
planning was a sun parlor. It was 
in the rear of the house and shel- 
tered by the wings; it would be 
constructed almost entirely of glass, 
and looked out upon a beautiful 
ridge of hills. He explained that 
they expected to spend 90% of 
their time in that room. At the far 
end of the structure was an over- 
sized double garage and an equally 
large workshop. 

“You've a mighty big place here,” 
I remarked. “How many square 
feet?” 

“Thirty-three hundred.” ‘That 
was bigger than three average 
homes; bigger than four “low-cost” 
homes. “How many in your fam- 
ily?” I imagined a host of young- 
sters. 

“There are two of us,” he said. 


“Why so big a house?” I asked 
him. 

He laughed. “I lived too long 
with four in a one-bedroom house.” 

When we discussed building costs 
he said a contractor had offered to 
build this house for $60,000. He 
estimated that the cost of materials 
going into the place would come to 
around $15,000. He was an elec- 
tronics engineer with a salary be- 
tween $8,000 and $10,000 a year; he 
was paying for this house from a 
backlog of savings and out of in- 
come. When it was finished, he ex- 
pected to have it clear of debt in 
two to three years. 

If he had hired a contractor to 
do the job it would take him the 
rest of his life to pay for it. If he 
had cut the size down to what his 
present house was costing him for 
materials alone, $15,000, and hired 
a contractor to give him a house for 
that price, he would have a 1,000 
or 1,200-sq.-ft. home, one-third of 
what he is now getting. And he 
was having a wonderful time build- 
ing his home. He worked after 
hours on weekdays, and on week 
ends and vacations. 

If size is what a family needs for 
living comfort, building their home 
themselves is one sure way of get- 
ting it. But the average family 
won't require anything as large as 
this man’s house. 

When you have decided upon 
size and have a plan roughly down 
on paper, some of you will have 
difficulty in translating it into a 
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picture of the finished house. All 
you can see are lines, squares, and 
rectangles, marked “living room,” 
“bedroom,” “bath,” but you can’t 
see what this will mean in terms of 
a house. I suggest you hunt up a 
small piece of ground. The back- 
yard where you live now is good, 
or some quiet area in the woods 
when you're on a picnic. Take 
stakes and string. Then simply lay 
out your floor plan on the ground 
to scale. Leave openings for doors. 
Use longer stakes which will stick 
up above the strings to indicate 
window openings. Mark closets, 
fireplace, even arrange the furni- 
ture. Return for a few hours to the 
old “playing-house” game of your 


childhood, and I think you'll find 
that you can clarify the picture of 
your future home plan in your 
mind. However, there is one thing 
to remember if you do this—the 
areas you stake off will appear 
smaller when just marked off with 
string than when actually walled in 
and roofed over. 

Who knows what sort of house 
plan you will come up with? I 
don’t care what arrangement of 
rooms you have as long as you are 
satisfied with them; I’ll defend any 
plan you work out as good if you 
like it, because by working out 
your own house plan you are help- 
ing your family to be a solid, 
wholesome unit. 


Flights of Fancy 


Her wit was her unwooing.—Eliza- , 
beth Green. 


A mother is she who can take the 
place of all others, but whose place 
no one else can take—Cardinal Mer- 
millod. 


The only way you can achieve unity 
with a communist tiger is inside the 
tiger—Dr. Walter Judd. 


Give a woman an inch and she will 
try to park her car in it—Dan Ben- 
nett. 


Far off in the darkness, the train 


mourned like a lonely dog.—Coronet. 


She has friends she hasn’t used yet. 
—Walter Winchell. 


A little leaning house, old and tired. 
—Harold Martin. 


A tall woman who always sat as 
though she were standing at attention. 
—Viola D. Sullivan. 


Modern mother: one who can hold 
a cigarette and a safety pin in her 
mouth at the same time.—New Zea- 


land Tablet. 


The best sellers are too often also 
the best smellers—j/ohn Cavanaugh, 
ESL. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 
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Short man with a tall task 


Mike DiSalle, Price Policeman 


By FELIX BELAIR, JR. 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine* 


EFORE Michael Vincent Di- 
Salle came along, President 

Truman was not able to 
persuade anyone to take the job of 
director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. It was a standing joke 
in the official family. But the stories 
did not bother the former mayor of 
Toledo. 

“What have I to 

lose?” he remarked. 

An old friend had said 

that Mike was throw- 

ing away his political 

career. “I can always 

go back to my law 

practice in Toledo. 

Maybe I can run for 

mayor again. It’s a 

good town. The people 

are square shooters. 

Even if I’m a flop as 

price administrator, they will know 
it was not because I didn’t give it 
my best.” 

Mike grinned as he added, “After 
all, I’ve only got one political life to 
give to my country.” 

Mike DiSalle is built like an 
alderman whose growth was stunt- 
ed from an early addiction to long 
black stogies. He stands a fraction 
over 5 ft. 5 in. tall. He tips the 


scales at 215 pounds. And when he 
relaxes behind his new desk in 33- 
year-old Temporary Building E, he 
folds his hands over an ample “cor- 
poration.” His jowels quiver from 
ear to ear, his eyes twinkle as he 
explains the fix he’ll be in if a food- 
rationing program has to be put 
into effect. “No one 
would ever believe that 
I practice what I 
preach,” he says. 
Those who do not 
know him may see in 
Mike DiSalle a some- 
what ludicrous figure. 
But such persons do 
not include the citizens 
of Toledo, where he 
practiced law for 18 
years. His fellow 
townsmen know him 
as a man who set a new standard 
in devoted and faithful public serv- 
ice. They know that since 1947 Di- 
Salle put in a 16-hour day as mayor 
for $4,200 a year. 

DiSalle was born Jan. 6, 1908, in 
New York City, on the fringe of 
the Little Italy section. He was the 
first child of Anthony C. and As- 
sunda DiSalle. Both had come from 
the Italian village of Vasto, almost 


54 *Times Square, New York City. Feb. 18, 1951. 
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directly east of Rome. When Mike 
was three, his father moved to To- 
ledo with the factory in which he 
worked. 

Perhaps because the father had 
always worked at his trade for a 
wage, the DiSalles were strong on 
education. They insisted that the 
four boys have as much education 
as they could afford. When the 
time came, Mike went to George- 
town university, in Washington, 
for two years of prelegal studies 
and three more of law school. Mike 
says he had to come back to Wash- 
ington as a Presidential appointee 
before he could impress the dean of 
the law faculty. “It was all a ques- 
tion of degree,” Mike recalls. “I 
didn’t get it.” 

Mike’s champions say that his 
entire life has been a preparation 
for the job he now has. He prac- 
ticed law for five years. Then he 
went to Columbus as a member of 
the state legislature. After that he 
was assistant director of the city 
law department in Toledo. He was 
in his 5th term as a member of the 
city council and his second as may- 
or when the President sent for him. 

While he was the city’s vice may- 
or, Mike brought off one of his 
greatest triumphs. That was in 
1946. The city was broke. The citi- 
zens had rejected ten different 
bond-issue proposals to provide 
money for teachers’ salaries and 
other operating expenses. Mike 
agreed to serve as chairman of a 
committee sponsoring a 1% in- 


come tax on corporations and in- 
dividuals. People told him that he 
was signing his own political death 
warrant. He tried to sell his plan 
to a meeting of CIO shop stew- 
ards. They booed him to the raft- 
ers. The union demanded a $2,400 
exemption for a married man with 
one dependent, and forced a city- 
wide referendum on the issue. But 
Mike won in the test. In the five 
years since then the city has collect- 
ed more than enough to pay off a 
$14 million bonded indebtedness 
and to increase services to citizens 
and salaries of its employes. Apply- 
ing this experience on his present 
task, he says, “That Toledo experi- 
ence is why I know the American 
people will support price controls 
when they are shown why we can’t 
just let things slide.” 

Before he came to Washington, 
Mike was best known as author of 
the “Toledo plan.” He was founder 
and chairman of the Citizens La- 
hor-Management committee that 
carries it out. The idea was widely 
copied throughout the nation. In 
Toledo, citizens appointed by Di- 
Salle sat in as arbiters and advisers 
between labor and management 
when disputes approached the 
name-calling stage. The system has 
kept down work stoppages in the 
area remarkably well. 

DiSalle denies getting his start in 
politics by cornering the “Italian 
vote” in Toledo. Actually, persons 
of Italian extraction make up 4% 
of eligible voters in Toledo. “It re- 
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Mike Says: 

My father came to this country 
as a boy of 14. He came here 
alone and he found an opportu- 
nity to work, and raise a family. 
I used to think it was corny to 
hear people make speeches about 
the Statue of Liberty and all that 
sort of thing. I never think of it 

| as corny any more. This country 
_ has been good to my father and 
| it has been good to me. I’ve never 
| ceased to marvel that out of a 
| good many people I’ve been 
| picked to do something like this 
| for my country. 


Mike DiSalle quoted in Time 
(19 March ’51). 


minds me of my brother Louie and 


his army service,” Mike _ said. 
“Louie told me when he got out 
that it was a good thing I had po- 
litical influence or he might not 
have been discharged so soon. He 
was in uniform for four years and 
ten months.” 

Mike DiSalle quickly discovered 
official Washington’s inability to 
keep up with thinking around the 
country on urgently needed con- 
trols. He offered this diagnosis: 
“The trouble here is that everybody 
is so afraid to make a mistake that 
nobody gets anything done. Every- 
body feels he has to have the ap- 
proval of three other people before 
he makes a move. We are bound 
to make mistakes. However, I be- 
lieve that the people are willing to 


take that into consideration in 
reaching a verdict, provided we get 
some place.” 

Mike has kept his easy good 
humor. He plugs away at his thesis 
without discussing personalities. A 
friend asked him what most im- 
pressed him about the capital city. 
Mike quipped, “Every second per- 
son I meet is introduced as ‘the 
brains behind’ some government 
executive or member of Congress. 
What puzzles me is, with all these 
brains around, how did we get our- 
selves into such a jam?” 

Since he came to Washington, 
Mike has been able to lose weight 
without trying, thanks to the kill- 
ing pace he keeps in his new job. 
He only sleeps in his new two- 
room apartment. That is six hours 
a day, not counting the half hour 
he reads in bed before turning off 
the light. He doesn’t bother about 
breakfast. He has a cup of coffee 
at the office. He arrives there about 
eight o’clock. Usually, Mike lunches 
at his desk in Temporary Building 
E. He dreams of his next trip home 
and a platter of pasta, shot through 
with chunks of meat and well sea- 
soned with garlic, the way only his 
beloved Myrtle can make it. About 
seven in the evening Mike stops 
for dinner. He is usually accompan- 
ied to a downtown restaurant by 
one or more staff members. He is 
back in the office at nine and at his 
desk until a little past midnight. 
His battery of secretaries finally 
caught on to his working habits. 
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They worked out their own hours 
in early, middle, and late shifts, so 
that all would be on hand at the 
busiest part of the day, and at least 
one would be there at all times. 

Mike is able to work hard and 
long because of his ability to look 
upon everything humorously. An 
instance came in a hearing before 
the House Ways and Means com- 
mittee. Representative Cecil King 
of California remarked that some 
of DiSalle’s price-control figures did 
not agree with others in a news- 
paper. “Is the paper in error?” 
asked King. “I never say any news- 
paper is ever wrong,” replied Di- 
Salle. Representative Walter Gran- 
ger of Utah told Mike that he was 
“surprised” he knew so much about 
price stabilization so soon. “I’m sur- 
prised myself at times,” commented 
Mike. Another question was wheth- 
er Mike favored reducing personal 
exemptions of individual income 
taxpayers from $600 to $500 a year. 
“With five children,” said Mike, 
“I’ve always been in favor of high 
exemptions.” 

Mike DiSalle is a family man, 
first, last, and all the time. His 
father, now 63, sometimes refers 
approvingly to this oldest of his 
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four sons and three daughters as 
“big politeesh.” Mike does not deny 
it, but his family has first claim on 
his affections. Michael, 14, lives at 
heme with Constance, 13, and Di- 
ana, 10. The older girls, Antoinette, 
20, and Barbara, 18, are students at 
St. Mary’s college of Notre Dame 
university. Constance and Diana 
attend Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
parochial school and Michael goes 
to Central Catholic high. 

By doing a good job on prices, 
Mike believes he can do his coun- 
try a service and also further his 
own political prospects. It is quite 
possible that, if all goes well, he 
might have a chance at the 1952 
Democratic nomination for the gov- 
ernorship of Ohio, or to oppose 
Republican Senator John W. Brick- 
er. Mike DiSalle says he has one® 
consolation about his present job: 
“Nobody is scheming to get it.” 
During the House committee hear= 
ing, Chairman Robert Doughton 
objected to television newsreels. Di- 
Salle said he didn’t mind. “The 
career of a price administrator be- 
ing as precarious as it is,” he said, 
“it might be well for me to prepare 
myself for some other occupation. 
I wouldn’t mind being a TV actor.” 


Grandma’s Graduation 


Granoma was in the living room, rocking back and forth reading the Bible. 
“What's the matter with her,” Jimmy inquired. “What's she doin’ just sittin’ 
there all day rockin ’and readin’ the Bible?” Bobbie explained, solemnly, 
“Grandma’s cramming for the finals.” 

From God on Main Street by Alexander Swan 2d (Greenberg). 














The time, the place, the opportunity and the “necessity” for murder 
were all present 


Did Stalin 


Murder Lenin? 


By JOSEPH BORNSTEIN 


Condensed from a book* 


1p Lenin, the founder of bol- 

shevism, die of disease or 

poison? At present it is im- 
possible to prove that his death on 
Jan. 21, 1924, was unnatural. He 
had been gravely ill since May, 
1922. His illness was diagnosed be- 
yond doubt as arteriosclerosis caus- 
ing bleeding of the brain. 

The first person publicly to sug- 
gest that Lenin mignt have been 
poisoned was Leon Trotsky, Sta- 
lin’s defeated rival for power. You 
can assume that he was _ biased 
against his successful enemy. More- 
over, not until 14 years after Lenin’s 
death did Trotsky tell his suspi- 
cions. Trotsky, it is true, explained 
his long silence in a plausible way. 
His suspicions, he said, had ma- 
tured slowly. The Moscow purge 
trials in 1937 and 1938 made him 
see former events in a new light. 
But Trotsky at the time of Lenin’s 
death and for many years after- 
wards did not suspect that there 
had been a crime. 


Trotsky’s own end,+ showing 
once more that Stalin would mur- 
der any man in his way, reflects— 
in addition to other indications— 
upon the Lenin case. 

Immediately after his death, Len- 
in was raised to the rank of a 
deity. Stalin started drilling the 
people of Soviet Russia to regard 
each sentence Lenin had uttered or 
written as a divine revelation. Thus 
were the Soviet people conditioned 
to venerate Lenin’s living  suc- 
cessor. Soviet Russia’s citizens, how- 
ever, were never told that Stalin’s 
elimination had been Lenin’s last 
wish. Many men who knew the 
truth have been executed; only a 
few could testify before death si- 
lenced them. But there is still evi- 
dence that Stalin might not have 
risen to power had not Lenin’s 
death been so timely. 

Stalin, in the first week of March, 
1923, had to look forward to a 


+He was murdered in Mexico City, Aug. 
20, 1940. 


*The Politics of Murder. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
58 William Sloane Associates, New York City. 295 pp. $4. 
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change of fortune too radical for 
even his nerves. Behind him lay 
the months in which he, for the 
first time, was free from any su- 
perior’s control. During Lenin’s ab- 
sence he had been the most power- 
ful man in Russia. Through his 
pact with Zinoviev and Kamenev 
he had provided for the future. By 
pushing Trotsky aside he shared 
power only with two weaker men. 
The sick “old man” seemed to be 
out of the way forever. Never had 
Stalin seen himself so close to the 
summit. Now, Lenin was going to 
return. 

Trotsky had offered Stalin his 
“sincere collaboration.” Cleverly ex- 
ploiting his rival’s desire to com- 
promise, Stalin, as general secretary, 
had strengthened his grip on the 


party. Obedient followers of the 
triumvirate (Stalin, Zinoviev, and 
Kamenev) were promoted to key 


positions. Trotsky’s best friends 
and strongest supporters, Rakovsky, 
Kretinsky, Krassin, Joffe, had been 
dispersed all over Europe and Asia 
on diplomatic service. They could 
not interfere in Russian party af- 
fairs. 

Since the summer of 1923 the 
proletariat, allegedly the ruling class, 
had come close to rebellion. In a 
wave of strikes, the workers had 
protested their living conditions, 
starvation wages, and irregular pay- 
ment of those wages. 

But the general discontent had 
given Stalin an additional pretext 
to strengthen his rule. Since Com- 





A Hungarian priest, a former 
classmate and confidant of Lenin, 
had from him during a lucid 
interval in his last illness a state- 
ment which he repeated verbatim 
to me. 

“IT have been mistaken,” said 
Lenin. “It was, I suppose, neces- 
sary to liberate a multitude of 
oppressed people; but our method 
has provoked other oppressions, 
frightful massacres. You know 
that my most awful nightmare 
is to feel myself drowning in an 
ocean of the blood of countless 
victims. To save our Russia, what 
we needed (but it is too late 
now) was ten men like Francis of 
Assisi. Ten like him, and we 
should have saved Russia.” 


Michael D’Herbigny, S.J., quoted 
in the Catholic Boy (Oct. ’38). 











munist party members had been 
found in the hostile demonstrations 
against the regime, the party itself 
had been subjected to the authority 
of the secret police. 

Stalin’s strength and the weak- 
ness of his opponents were demon- 
strated at the party ‘conference in 
Moscow on Jan. 16, 1924. Once 
more he bluntly refused to sur- 
render his dictatorship over the 
party or to grant the right of free 
speech and criticism within its 
ranks. “I shall say but this,” he re- 
plied to the opposition. “There will 
plainly not be any real democracy.” 
Stalin demanded the right to purge 
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even the Central committee of 
members who violated discipline. 
Only three delegates voted in favor 
of the opposition; the others, party 
secretaries and similar officials, were 
firm supporters of Stalin, voting 
and acting as the “boss” desired. 

But Trotsky, 46 rebellious Bol- 
shevist leaders, and other critics of 
“the dictatorship of the secretaries,” 
continued Lenin’s campaign against 
Stalin. They could rightly claim 
that all failures of the regime were 
due to the fact that Lenin’s warn- 
ings had been ignored. Had he re- 
turned to his post and observed the 
work done in his absence, Lenin 
would have taken over leadership 
of the anti-Stalinist opposition. 

On Jan. 18, 1924, Trotsky left for 
the Caucasus, and Kamenev an- 
nounced that Lenin would soon 
return to work. Stalin still seemed 
full of self-confidence. He had, in- 
deed, nothing to fear except Lenin’s 
full recovery. Three days later that 
sole exception was eliminated, this 
time forever. On Jan. 21, 1924, 
Lenin was dead. 

According to Trotsky, the pos- 
sibility of giving poison to Lenin 
had occupied Stalin ever since Feb- 
ruary, 1923. This is the story Trot- 
sky told.* 

“During Lenin’s second illness, 
toward the end of February, 1923, 
at a meeting of the Politburo mem- 
bers, Zinoviev, Kamenev, and the 


*Following quote from Séalin, by Leon 
Trotsky. Copyright, 1941, by Harper & 
Brothers. 


author of these lines, Stalin in- 
formed us that Lenin had suddenly 
called him in and had asked him 
for poison. Lenin was again losing 
the faculty of speech, considered his 
situation hopeless, foresaw the ap- 
proach of a new stroke, did not 
trust his physicians, whom he had 
no difficulty catching in contradic- 
tions. His mind was perfectly clear 
and he suffered unendurably. 

“I was able to follow the course 
of Lenin’s illness day by day 
through the physician we had in 
common, Dr. Guetier, who was 
also a family friend of ours. ‘Is it 
possible, Fedor Alexandrovich, that 
this is the end?’ my wife and I 
would ask him time and again. 

“That cannot be said at all. 
Vladimir Ilyitch can get on his 
feet again. He has a powerful con- 
stitution.’ 

“*And his mental faculties?’ 

“Basically, they are untouched.’ 

“We continued to hope. Yet, here 
I was unexpectedly confronted with 
the disclosure that Lenin, who 
seemed the very incarnation of the 
will to live, was seeking poison for 
himself. 

“I recall how extraordinary, enig- 
matic, and out of tune with the 
circumstances Stalin’s face seemed 
to be. The request he was trans- 
mitting to us was tragic; yet a 
sickly smile was transfixed on his 
face, as on a mask. We were not 
unfamiliar with discrepancy be- 
tween his facial expression and his 
speech. But this time it was utterly 
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insufferable. The horror of it was 
enhanced by Stalin’s failure to ex- 
press any opinion about Lenin’s 
request, as if he were waiting to 
see what others would say: did he 
want to catch the overtones of our 
reaction to it, without committing 
himself? 

Or did he have some well-hid- 
den thoughts of his own? I see 
before me the pale and silent Kam- 
anev, who sincerely loved Lenin, 
and Zinoviev, bewildered as always 
at difficult moments. Had _ they 
known about Lenin’s request even 
before the session? Or had Stalin 
sprung this as a surprise on his 
allies in the “Triumvirate’ as well 
as on me? 

“*Naturally, we cannot even con- 
sider carrying out this request,’ I 
exclaimed. “Guetier has not lost 
hope. Lenin can still recover.’ 

“‘T told him all that,’ Stalin re- 
plied, not without a touch of an- 
noyance. ‘But he wouldn’t listen to 
reason. The Old Man is suffering. 
He says he wants to have the 
poison at hand... he'll use it only 
when he is convinced that his con- 
dition is hopeless.’ 

“*Anyway, it’s out of the ques- 
tion,’ I insisted, this time, I think, 
with Zinoviev’s support. ‘He might 
succumb to a passing mood and 
take the irrevocable step.’ 

“*The Old Man is suffering, 
Stalin repeated, staring vaguely past 
us and, as before, saying nothing 
one way or the other. A line of 
thought parallel to the conversation 


but not quite in consonance with 
it must have been running through 
his mind. 

“Ever since, each time I mentally 
review this scene, I cannot help 
repeating to myself: Stalin’s be- 
havior, his whole manner, was baf- 
fling and sinister. What does the 
man want? And why doesn’t he 
take that insidious smile off his 
mask ?” 

Trotsky added to his report an 
inquiry into the question as to why 
Lenin should have turned to Stalin 
with his request for poison. Just a 
month previously he had written 
the anti-Stalin postscript to his will, 
and shortly afterward broken off 
all personal relations with Stalin. 
Trotsky suggests two possibilities: 
first, that Lenin, rightly, saw in 
Stalin “the only man who would 
grant his tragic request, since he — 
was directly interested in doing ™ 
so”; second, that Lenin actually did 
not think of suicide, but simply 
“wanted to test Stalin” in order 
to find out how eager he would 
be to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. There is a third possibility, 
which Trotsky did not consider: 
Stalin might have lied. He could 
have invented Lenin’s demand for 
poison. Lenin was unable to see 
many visitors in February, 1923; 
but even if admitted to his sick- 
room, Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Kam- 
enev would not have mentioned 
suicide unless the Old Man himself 
had brought it up. But Stalin could 
have been interested in accustom- 
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ing his colleagues to the idea of 
Lenin’s “voluntary death.” In that 
case, the party leaders could not 
have insisted on a proper investiga- 
tion of the cause of death. For po- 
litical reasons they would conceal 
the death by poison of the founder 
of bolshevism. 

Trotsky’s report leads to the con- 
clusion that the man who consid- 
ered giving poison to Lenin in 
February, 1923, might as well have 
considered giving him poison in 
January, 1924. At the latter date, 
Stalin’s interest in Lenin’s elimina- 
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tion was even greater. Having 
climbed higher toward the summit 
of power, he had all the farther 
to fall. Having experienced Lenin’s 
hostility in the spring of 1923, Sta- 
lin could only expect that later 
developments would make Lenin 
his irreconcilable enemy. In Janu- 
ary, 1924, when Lenin seemed so 
well on the way to complete recov- 
ery that his approaching return to 
his post was announced, Stalin cer- 
tainly had a plausible motive for 
again thinking of poison for him. 
He could easily see a “necessity.” 


Fantastic precautions shield the life of the Supreme Liquidator 


Why N obody Murders Stalin 


By ELLSWORTH RAYMOND 


Condensed from the American Magazine* 


LIVED six years in Moscow 
while working as_ political 
} analyst and chief translator 
for the U.S. Embassy, and have 
studied the Soviet Union all my 
adult life. I am often asked why a 
man hated by so many still lives. 
Stalin has made millions of Russian 
enemies who would be happy to 
put a bullet through his heart. 

I answer that Stalin has spent his 
life in conspiracy. He knows better 
than we how many enemies he has. 


r 
f 
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He learned long ago how to pro- 
tect himself. He is today the most 
heavily guarded man in the world. 

A good look at the Kremlin tells 
much of the story. I saw it daily 
from the American Embassy across 
the street. Stalin lives and works 
behind solid stone walls 40 feet 
high and 12 feet thick. Even to 
linger on the street outside is risky. 

Along the two miles of walls 
someone was always on guard. The 
Kremlin walls have many doors 


*640 5th Ave., New York City 19. February, 1951. 
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and gates, most of them sealed shut. 
Some are even bricked up. Only 
three gateways are in use, each sur- 
rounded by a platoon of riflemen 
and secret-police officers. A fourth 
entrance is a private subway line, 
linked to the Moscow subway sys- 
tem. I used to glimpse the entrance 
to this tunnel while riding from 
my apartment near Gorky park. 
The rails looked unused, and this 
private tunnel seems to be held in 
reserve as an emergency exit, just 
in case. 

I knew a Red Army colonel who 
was invited to a Kremlin military 
banquet. First, he had to get a spe- 
cial permit from the secret police. 
They investigated his life history 
before issuing it. Then he had to 
carry a second document. It bore 
his photograph and full description. 
On the big night, he approached 
the Kremlin gate on foot, marching 
in step with a group of other high 
military officers. Gate guards exam- 
ined his documents slowly and 
carefully. They questioned him, 
stared at his face and photograph, 
and even looked over his body for 
hidden weapons. All other high- 
ranking officers in his group were 
given the same inch-by-inch inspec- 
tion. Then they again fell into step 
and marched to the Kremlin palace. 
Plain-clothes men, every 30 to 40 
feet along the road, kept the visitors 
on the straight and narrow path. 
At the palace door the colonels and 
generals showed their permits and 
photographs again, and suffered the 
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same microscopic inspection as at 
the gate. Then they were led into 
the dining nall, where each guest 
sat in a seat he was forbidden to 
leave until the party ended. 

The grand dictator made no 
grand entrance. Instead, he slipped 
into the banquet hall from a side 
door. He did not even speak to his 
military guests, but ate quickly at 
a side table, surrounded by a living 
wall of Politburo members and 
cabinet ministers. In less than an 
hour he vanished through the same 
side door, still without a greeting. 
Then the colonels and generals 
were marched to the gate. 

While he is in the Kremlin, Sta- 
lin is protected by a small army of 
guards. They even have antiair- 
craft guns and field artillery. In 
summertime, he works in the Mos- 
cow citadel, but spends off-duty 
hours at his country estate west of 
the city. This suburban villa also 
has a high wall, and is guarded as 
strongly as the Kremlin. The rural 
road to the villa can’t be found on 
any Moscow map. Yet Stalin still 
has the problem of commuting 
safely between his city and country 
castles. 

This is why Arbat Ave., the con- 
necting link, is the most heavily 
policed street in the world. No So- 
viet citizen may live in any house 
on either side until he has passed 
a special loyalty check. No car may 
park on this thoroughfare, even to 
fix a flat tire. One of our American 
Embassy vehicles had engine trou- 
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ble one day and glided to a digni- 
fied stop on Arbat. Soviet police 
rushed up, ordering the car to move 
on. The chauffeur protested that 
his motor was dead. So a gang of 
burly policemen bent their backs 
and pushed the car around the 
corner to a nonpolitical side street. 

To see Stalin erupt from the 
Kremlin is like watching the start 
of an auto race. A bell clangs at 
the castle gate, guards clear the 
entrance, and out shoots a row of 
seven huge American limousines. 
Front and back autos are filled 
with plain-clothes police, armed to 
the teeth. In one of the center cars 
sits the world’s strongest dictator, 
hidden from prying eyes by vel- 
vet curtains. Crazily honking horns 
like a U.S. wedding procession, the 
caravan roars through Arbat square 
and out Arbat Ave. It races through 
all red lights. 

Many Russians wonder if this 
thundering herd of automobiles is 
as safe as Stalin thinks. Speed may 
save the old Georgian from bullets; 
yet his near misses from auto acci- 
dents have been too close for his 
comfort. Once a little car ran into 
Arbat Square just as the caravan 
arrived. Police stopped the little 
auto in the nick of time, but it still 
blocked Stalin’s right of way. Then 
came an exhibition of expert driv- 
ing that would turn a New York 
taximan green with envy. One by 
one, all seven limousines skidded 
around the little car, missing it by 
inches, and roared away. As I left 


the scene, police were questioning 
the luckless driver, to see if he 
meant to murder Stalin. He may 
now be chopping trees in Siberia. 

A question naturally arises. What 
about the big parades Stalin re- 
views on Red Square, where he has 
no fortress nor bulletproof glass for 
protection? We have all seen him 
pictured in newsreels on such occa- 
sions. Here would seem to be an 
assassin’s golden opportunity, as 
thousands of troops and a million 
Moscow citizens tramp past the 
dictator at close range. 

But the opportunity is not as 
great as it seems, as a high-ranking 
Red Army officer once pointed out 
to me. The square is completely 
cleared before Stalin leaves his 
Kremlin hide-out. He walks only 
a few hundred feet from the near- 
est gate to Lenin’s tomb. Both sides 
of the path are lined with secret 
policemen, and he is always sur- 
rounded by the Politburo. Only 
when they reach the tomb does the 
parade begin. Stalin stands there 
behind a stone parapet chest high 
and a foot thick. Even the best 
sharpshooter would have trouble 
hitting his head. Between Stalin 
and the paraders stand two solid 
rows of secret police. The troops 
parade with guns, but no bullets. 
Long beforehand every soldier has 
been thoroughly searched, and all 
ammunition put under lock and 
key at the army camps. 

Then, too, not all types of troops 
are allowed to march, as | learned 
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from a Russian friend when I 
naively asked why Cossacks don’t 
parade. I was told that Cossack 
cavalrymen live under heavy sus- 
picion. They were the Tsarist 
mounted police whose swords and 
whips broke up communist street 
demonstrations before the revolu- 
tion. For many years, the Soviet 
government barred all Cossack 
units of the Red army from Red 
Square parades. Then, in the 1930's, 
official sanction was finally given, 
and the old-time cavalry rode forth 
in their fur hats and colored uni- 
forms. But they were still unruly, 
and in loose talk around the city 
some troopers were overheard dis- 
cussing the possibility of a pot shot 
at Stalin from the square. End re- 
sult—no more Cossacks on parade. 

If the soldiers’ chances to kill 
Stalin are almost nil, the oppor- 
tunities of civilian paraders are 
even less. Stalin usually doesn’t 
stay for the whole parade, but 
leaves as soon as the army show is 
ended. Since the civilian paraders 
follow the military, the average 
marching Muscovite never sees Sta- 
lin at all. Moreover, ordinary So- 
viet civilians are forbidden by law 
to buy or own guns. The govern- 
ment wants every man and woman 
to learn how to shoot, so they can 
be guerrilla fighters if war comes. 
Every Russian park has its rifle 
shooting gallery; each large factory 
drills a home-guard unit; and mili- 
tary science has long been a re- 
quired course in both high school 


and college. But the state keeps the 
guns, in superguarded arsenals. 

One night I was picked up by a 
Moscow policeman for walking too 
close to a railroad bridge. I was 
taken to the station for a brief ques- 
tioning. As I sat there waiting my 
turn, the patrolmen were changing 
shifts. Those going off duty turned 
in their pistols and bullets, which 
were counted by the desk sergeant, 
who, in turn, issued weapons and 
carefully counted out ammunition 
to the new shift. None of the cops 
was allowed to carry his pistol of 
a single round of ammunition 
home with him. 

Suppose a flier in one of the sev- 
eral hundred warplanes flying over 
Red Square during the parade de 
cided to drop a bomb on Stalim. 
Stalin has thought of this, too. I 
was told of this by a Soviet pilot 
who later fled the country. He said 
parade aviators are chosen long if 
advance. They must pass a severe 
security check. Also parade planes 
are completely disarmed, losing 
guns, bullets, and bombs. The day 
before the big event, the air unit's 
political commissar and a secret 
police officer crawl into all corners 
of each plane, dragging out any- 
thing loose that might drop out. 
When these two sleuths finish, they 
watch an engineering officer seal all 
airplane doors. 

I was told that shortly before my 
arrival in Russia, a four-motored 
parade bomber lost a propeller as 
it neared Red square. The prop fell 
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into a side street, killing and 
wounding several civilians in a 
crowd waiting to march. The air 
unit’s chief engineer was instantly 
arrested, and disappeared forever. 
When the next Moscow air parade 
was held, all planes in this unit 
were grounded. My pilot informant 
told me he had heard aviators talk 
of making a suicidal crash dive on 
Lenin’s tomb to kill Stalin. But 
they believe it would be a sacrifice 
in vain. The wily Stalin stands only 
a few feet in front of an open door. 
Long before the plane could crash, 
Stalin would be safe inside the 
stone mausoleum. 

In sharp contrast to Churchill 
and even Hitler, Stalin spent little 
time with troops during the 2nd 
World War. Only once did he visit 
the front, late in the war in a quiet 
sector where the nazis were retreat- 
ing. In peacetime, he has made a 
few rare visits to Red-Army camps. 
An unusually frank old officer told 
me how it’s done. All camp soldiers 
are lined up without guns, and for- 
bidden to move until Generalissimo 
Stalin has come and gone. The 
guest of honor walks past the troops 
fast, never stopping, and always 
encircled by his Politburo. To be 
extra safe, he never comes closer 
than 80 feet from the motionless, 
disarmed soldiers. 

Stalin’s youthful second wife, 
Nadezhda, died mysteriously in 
1932. In Moscow I heard two theo- 
ries to explain her death. One was 
that she had committed suicide; the 


other, that she had been poisoned 
tasting Stalin’s food for him. De- 
spite his communist atheism, Stalin 
buried his beloved in holy ground 
at the New Virgin monastery on 
Moscow’s outskirts. Though the 
funeral march was miles long, solid 
walls of police troops filled the side- 
walks on the whole route. No ci- 
vilians were allowed to watch from 
the walks, nor even from the win- 
dows of the buildings along the 
way. The cemetery was closed to 
the ‘public until the burial service 
had ended. Thus Stalin organized 
the most private public funeral in 
modern history. 

With such mass police protection, 
how can Stalin be killed? Perhaps 
only by a close acquaintance, one 
of the Kremlin inner circle. Yet 
even this method has failed. In 
1937, Marshal Tukhachevski, depu- 
ty minister of defense, planned the 
most elaborate plot ever engineered 
against Stalin. The marshal was 
himself one of Stalin’s oldest, most 
trusted friends, and stood at his 
side on Lenin’s tomb during the 
1937 May Day parade. Eleven days 
later he was arrested on charges of 
treason, accused of planning a mili- 
tary revolt. Kremlin guards were 
to have killed Stalin, while Mos- 
cow garrison troops would seize the 
headquarters of the USSR secret 
police. The list of Tukhachevski’s 
coplotters read like a Who’s Who 
of the Red army, and included the 
Leningrad garrison commander, 
the chief political commissar of the 
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army, the assistant commander of 
all Red cavalry, and many others. 
Stalin got wind of the plot, some 
say from his own political police, 
while others claim he was informed 
by the friendly Czech secret service, 
who had just shadowed Tukha- 
chevski on a visit to Prague. The 
marshal and six other generals were 
tried and shot within a month after 
their arrest. The case was consid- 
ered too hot for the usual show 
trial and elaborate public confes- 
sions. Afterward, Stalin methodi- 
cally purged all bureau chiefs in 
the defense ministry, all command- 
ers and assistant commanders of 
USSR army districts, and all high 
military men who were friends or 
even admirers of Tukhachevski. 
In the mid-1930’s, Stalin suspect- 
ed another assassination plot, this 
time among his Kremlin palace 
guards. Again he struck first. Two 
secret-police officers in the Kremlin 
were shot, and 34 guards exiled to 
Siberia. To prevent this bit of his- 
tory from repeating itself, Stalin’s 
personal guards today are not ordi- 
nary police nor soldiers. Full colo- 
nels and generals of the secret- 
police troops stand on guard in the 
corridors surrounding Stalin’s pri- 
vate quarters. Even they operate 
under an elaborate checkerboard 
system which shuffles them from 
one sentry post to another at odd 
intervals, without advance notice. 
No officer knows where he will be 
stationed at any given time. 
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Stalin’s staff, down to the office 
file clerks and stenographers, and 
even many of his servants, are 
trusted members of the Communist 
party. His private cook, the only 
person allowed to prepare his meals, 
is a faithful old peasant woman 
who has served him for many years. 
Any other servants who are not 


party members were described to 


me as similar simple peasants filled 
with blind personal devotion. They 
have little contact with persons out- 
side the Kremlin. The Kremlin is 
a city within a city. It has its own 
schools, dormitories, mess halls, and 
barracks. 

The quarreling over the success 
sion is already fast and furious, 
Two years ago, Zhdanov, head of 
the USSR Communist party and 
the member of the Politburo then 
considered Stalin’s heir, died of a 
“heart attack” after the Soviet pres$ 
had indicated he was in disfavor 
Soon after, Voznesenski, another 
top Politburo member and boss of 
the USSR economy, disappeared 
for good. Malenkov, Stalin’s formet 
private secretary who was conside 
ered the new heir apparent after 
Zhdanov’s death, has vanished from 
sight within recent months and 
may have shared the fate of Voz- 
nesenski. Therefore, despite Stalin’s 
seemingly ironclad, foolproof pro- 
tection, the current turmoil within 
the Politburo suggests that a Judas 
may one day rise up among his 
closest disciples. 











Otello Ceroni’s role is second only to that of the conductor 


Hidden Star 
of the Opera 


By MORTON HUNT 


Condensed from Maclean’s* 


icHT after night, during the 

glittering season of New 

York’s Metropolitan Opera, 
a small gray-haired man does his 
evening’s work. He is in front of 
the critical eyes of thousands of 
opera lovers, but they never see 
him. He knows more scores, note 
for note and word for word, than 
any performer or musician at the 
Met, yet his name never even ap- 
pears in the program notes. He is 
Otello Ceroni, the prompter, the 
man in the little tin box at the 
front of the world-famous stage. 

Often, success or failure of the 
performance is in his hands. He is 
a musical encyclopedia; he knows 
182 operas, six or seven times as 
many as the average singer gets to 
know. In 28 years of prompting he 
has rolled up more than 3,000 per- 
formances. 

Many a great artist has come to 
the Met, stepped onto the stage for 
her first performance, taken her 
orders all evening from the face in 
the little box, been saved by it from 
making a dozen nervous blunders, 
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and then gone home in triumph 
and glory without ever meeting the 
little man or learning his name. 

Ceroni is more than a cue-master. 
He is, he says, “the chief of staff 
to the general,” the general being 
the conductor. As second-in-com- 
mand it is Ceroni who tells the 
singers when to begin every line, 
and with what words. He doesn’t 
trust anybody to remember any- 
thing. 

One soprano who has been at the 
Met 15 years has to say Sz at one 
point in a certain opera; it is her 
only word in 10 minutes of music. 
In 15 years Ceroni has never yet 
failed to whisper Sz, pointing his 
finger at her, a few seconds before 
she is to sing the one word. 

Even the greatest of the stars 
cannot be expected to remember all 
their words and music all the time. 
Every reputation would be tar- 
nished were it not for the prompt- 
er. Kirsten Flagstad, according to 
music critic Howard Taubman, 
even fell asleep on stage one time 
and was saved from disaster by a 
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watchful prompter. It was in Par- 
sifal, an opera which, being five 
hours long, could put anyone to 
sleep. Flagstad had to lie quietly 
on a dark stage for a long while 
before doing her singing. The 
prompter (not Ceroni) saw that 
she was very quiet and breathing 
deeply. One minute before her first 
line he began to whisper, snap his 
fingers, and call softly. About 10 
seconds before her cue he pounded 
the floor, and she awoke with a 
start, just in time. 

Ceroni doesn’t wait for a pause 
or slip. Instead, he whispers or 
speaks out the first few words of 
each line a few seconds in advance 
of the right time, and even sings it 
out if the pitch of the note is difh- 
cult to find. As he gives the cue 
he points to the singer in question. 
When, as often happens, there are 
several singers bellowing away at 
the same time, Otello Ceroni is an 
extremely busy man. 

When he crawls up the iron 
stairway from the basement and 
squirms his way into the small 
wooden chair mounted just under 
a metal hood, Ceroni’s first job is 
to unpack his rear-view mirror, his 
only contact with the conductor. It 
is a little wrought-iron stand about 
a foot and a half tall with a round 
convex mirror on top. He stands 
the thing on stage, just to one side 
of his box. In it he can see the con- 
ductor about as well as you can see 
a motorcycle cop catching you on 


the highway. 


Next, Ceroni takes up a one-foot 
section of the stage floor in front 
of his chest and moves it into a 
slot a few inches below, making a 
sort of slanting worktable on which 
he lays his musical score. With a 
few inches to spare above his head, 
and just room enough for his ges 
ticulating arms, he is ready to work, 

Ceroni must keep the conductor 
in view all the time. He must keep 
his eyes on the score in front of 
him, since he cannot trust himself 
to remember the several thousand 
details of any one score. He also 
has to keep his eyes on the singers, 
who sometimes are milling about 
in crowds that run as high as 200 
persons. There may also be horses, 
carriages, dancers, and possibly a 
spare stagehand or two. i 

Normally the singers don’t ke 
their eyes fixed on Ceroni, hol 
they'll watch him from the corner 
of an eye in any difficult part. But 
Ceroni, who by now is semipsychig, 
can tell when a singer is —— 
for trouble. 

“I take care of the singer like a 
baby,” he says. “When I see that 
lost look around the mouth, I know 
trouble is ahead.” Ceroni instantly 
summons the singer’s attention by 
making a kissing or squeaking 
sound with his mouth, somewhat 
as you would call a dog, and strong- 
ly whispers out the words or music 
the singer is about to forget. 

In the second act of Carmen, the 
Toreador swings his cape grandly 
around during his famous song, 
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sweeping clouds of dust, grit, and 
old carpet tacks toward the foot- 
lights. Ceroni has learned to bob 
down his iron ladder just before 
this. 

Once in San Francisco during a 
performance of Borts Godounov an 
“unruly horse almost stepped in 
Ceroni’s face. Ceroni, taking no 
chances, ducked. Unfortunately the 
box in the San Francisco opera 
house is narrower than the Met’s, 
and he cracked his head on the 
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holm, as Herod, ripped a wreath 
off his head and flung it to the 
ground. It bounced, and Ceroni got 
it in the face. When it isn’t wreaths, 
plates, and cups, Ceroni has to re- 
member to guard his fingers from 
the feet of leaping ballerinas. Basso 
Italo Tajo, in one aria in Mozart’s 
Figaro, takes a particular joy in 
flinging his cape over the box, shut- 
ting off Ceroni’s view, and deliver- 
ing his aria to the audience with 
one foot planted on top of the box. 


Were Ceroni a lesser man, he 
might easily give Tajo a hotfoot. 
Some years ago, in the Barber of 
Seville, a basso was impatiently 
waiting in the wings for a musical 
cue which would bring him on to 
sing his aria. A singer on stage got 
befuddled and leaped to a similar 
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edge of the stage. He missed the 
rest of the opera that night. The 
Singers nervously carried on with- 
out him, rolling up a big box score 
of errors. 

In Puccini’s Gianni Schiccht, a 
group of disgruntled characters are 
supposed to pull all the dishes out 
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of a closet. One time this past sea- 
son the whole load of dishes (pew- 
ter and tin) crashed toward the 
footlights, two of them scoring a 
bull’s-eye in the prompter’s box. In 
spite of several bruises, Ceroni gave 
every cue. 

In a performance of Hansel and 
Gretel, soprano Thelma Votipka 
had to wield a broomstick against 
the two children. In her zeal she 
sideswiped a heavy cup of milk on 
the table. It flew off, bashed poor 
Ceroni in the mouth and sent him 
down his ladder bleeding freely. 
Votipka says she still doesn’t know 
how she managed to finish the act 
without bursting into tears. 

Just a few months ago, in a per- 
formance of Salome, tenor Set Svan- 


part of the music which should 
have come five minutes later, and 
another followed suit. Ceroni im- 
mediately knew that it would be 
impossible to get them both back 
without serious difficulty, so he 
cued the other artists to that spot. 
The conductor followed suit imme- 
diately, everything went off smooth- 
ly, the audience saw not the least 
ripple of uncertainty, and everyone 
felt pretty well pleased at the re- 
covery of the fumble. That is, all 
except the basso, who never did 
come on stage. 

The history of operatic prompt- 
ing is still unwritten. It arose as 
some kind of cross between stage 
prompting of the type used in 
European repertory theaters (where 
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a man does, in fact, inhabit a box 
at the front of the stage) and mu- 
sical rehearsing by the conductor. 
Prompters entered opera two cen- 
turies or more ago and audiences 
have complained or jested about 
them ever since. Ceroni sometimes 
gets complaining letters and post 
cards from opera lovers who have 
heard his cues picked up by the 
microphones of the Saturday after- 
noon broadcasts of Met perform- 
ances. In Boston, a music critic, 
reviewing the Met, wrote not long 
ago, “In general, everyone was in 
good voice last night, including the 
prompter.” 

“Still,” Ceroni says, “if the artist 
cannot hear me, is all no use any- 
how, no?” 

In the more than 3,000 perform- 
ances he has prompted, Ceroni has 
seen every great name falter and 
almost err, and has kept every such 
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incident a secret. Most secret of all 
are the notations in his own scores 
where he marks down that tenor X 
never can get this part right by 
himself, contralto Y always gets 
panicky right here, or baritone Z 
can’t get the pitch of this entrance. 

In the main, Ceroni’s life is one 
of quiet dedication. He supports 
several relatives in Italy, and has 
never married. Like most men who 
are essentially solitary, he walks 
much. As the last crashing chords 
bring down the curtain at the Met- 
ropolitan, and the brilliantly cos 
tumed singers appear on the apron 
to smile and bow to the cheering 
audience, .Maestro Otello Ceroni 
slips down his ladder and drifts 
quietly out the rear way, unseen 
and unrecognized, to walk slowly 
home up 7th Ave. to his hotel 
room, completely alone amid the 
crowds and lights of New York.” 


Epitaph—Long 


Hrere lies in a horizontal position the outward Case of George Routleigh. 
watchmaker, whose abilities in that line were an honour to his profession. 
Integrity was the Mainspring and prudence the Regulator of all his actions. 
His Hand never stopped to relieve distress, so regulated were his emotions. 
He never went wrong, all knew his Key. His Hours glided by till an unlucky 
Minute put a period to his existence. He died November 24, 1802, aged 57. 
Wound up in the hope of being taken in Hand by his Maker, Cleaned and 


Repaired and Set Going in the world to come. 
From a Devonshire, England, tombstone. 


“° 


Epitaph—Short 


This Is On Me! 


Hollywood tombstone, quoted by The Redemptorist Record 
(March-April ’51). 
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The island of Papey will soon be as desolate as it was when 
Irish monks found it 1,000 years ago 


The Farm on the Edge of the World 


By RAYNER S. UNWIN 


Condensed from the Fortnightly* 


ue island of Papey lies three 
or four miles off the east 
coast of Iceland. It is not 
large, a mile square perhaps, but 
200 sheep can graze there. Its rocky 
cliffs and surrounding islets are the 
haunts of innumerable nesting sea 
birds. But it is best known to sail- 
ors, for its lighthouse is often the 
first landfall on the Icelandic coast 
that a ship from the east will see. 
Papey was probably the 
first inhabited land in Ice- 
land. A century before In- 
golfur Arnason, the first 
Viking settler, landed at 
Reykjavik in the year 874, 
Irish hermit monks had 
crossed the seas in fragile 
coracles. As was their cus- 
tom, they established lone- 
ly cells upon the islands 
around the Atlantic coast. 
Pap-ey, or Priests’ Island, 
was one such place. They 
left, according to report, as 
suddenly as they had ar- 
rived, owing to the heathen 
ways of their new neigh- 
bors, the Vikings. 
Papey is an untouched 
field for the archaeologist. 


A single wooden crucifix has been 
found and ascribed to the monks, 
and an inland cave is reputed to 
have been their dwelling. There 
are also a few traces of circles on 
the ground, which may well be 
from the beehive hutst which they 
used to build. Strange lights have 
been seen near these circles, and on 
one stormy night early this century, 
men from the mainland manned 
boats and struggled in ter- 
rible seas to reach the is- 
land, thinking farm build- 
ings were on fire. When 
they reached the harbor 
there was darkness and 
nothing to be seen. 

Up to now Papey has 
always been inhabited by 
at least one family, even 
though it is incredibly iso- 
lated. To reach the nearest 
point on the mainland re- 
quires three days of strenu- 
ous travel by bus from 
Reykjavik, the capital. A 
lost connection means a 
week’s delay. You have to 
charter a boat to get from 


+See CatHotic Dicest, Aug., 
1950, p. 28. 
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the mainland to the island, and in 
rough weather this is impossible. 
So, apart from the telephone by 
which weather reports are sent twice 
daily, the island is absolutely cut off, 
often for weeks on end. There is 
only one farm on the island and it 
requires two able-bodied men and 
two women to run it. The old farm- 
er who lived there has died and left 
only one son. Although the son, his 
mother and sister desperately wish 
to remain, the island must be left, 
unsalable, and abandoned for the 
winds to play with. No one else 
wants to live there. (My signature 
in the lighthouse book, the 200th 
since 1922, may well be the last.) 
Nevertheless the son was keeping 
up the farm while I was there. He 
was even extending the homefield, 
although no one will reap the 
benefits. 

Papey is not new to calamities. 
In the 17th century Turkish pirates 
harried the Icelandic coasts, captur- 
ing slaves and looting as they went. 
They landed on Papey, burnt down 
the farm, carried off the inhabitants 
and killed those who were too old 
or too young. Only two men 
escaped; they ran towards the high 
cliffs that front the sea and ap- 
peared to jump over the edge. In- 
stead they clambered down a spine 
of rock into a small cave halfway 
down. Here they stayed until the 
marauders had departed. 

Although the farm has always 
been on the same site, the present 
buildings of corrugated iron with 
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banked turf outbuildings are only 
50 years old. The wholly turf dwell- 
ings that preceded them had to be 
renewed every generation. But the 
people have always been self-sufh- 
cient. From the mainland they 
bought flour, coffee, sugar and a 
little oil. Everything else they made 
themselves. They could knit their 
own clothes with wool from their 
own sheep. Their cows supplied 
milk and butter, the sea gave them 
fish when they needed it and, dur- 
ing lucky summers, shark and seal. 
There is a church, the smallest in 
Iceland, a tiny corrugated iron box 
held down by chains. But nowadays 
no pastor visits it, and although the 
farm family was deeply religious 
they considered it no crime to use 
the church for storing their spare 
furniture and best clothes, and for 
pinning out the skins of the seals, 
Under the church there is said to 
be buried treasure. : 

Seabirds always provided the 
farm on Papey with its greatest 
source of livelihood. The eider duck 
nests on the island and the dowa 
can be collected, separated from thé 
moss and grass which help to make 
up the nest, and sold ashore. Puffins 
can be caught in butterfly nets and 
young puffins dug from their bur- 
rows. Last year the women on the 
farm plucked 8,000 puffins, young 
and old; for weeks they ate puffin 
every day. It is an excellent food 
when properly cooked. The puffin 
season was nearing its end when 
I was there and young fulmars 
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were being taken for food. Enor- 
mous numbers of seabirds inhabit 
the island. The place itself seemed 
to flutter, and even by night the 
terns keep up a sleepless altercation 
above their nesting colonies. 

For winter the family had salt 
fish and meats with perhaps a few 
potatoes or rhubarb for vegetables. 
Skier, a traditional dish made from 
sour milk, is the dessert. During 
the dark weeks windmills generate 
light, and there is always work to 
do: carding eider down or wool, 
fashioning driftwood into anything 
from a windlass for hauling the 
motorboat up the beach to a new 
handle for the kitchen door; or 
feeding hay to the sheep in their 
turf and stone shelters. The weather 
during the long winter months is 
often wild and tempestuous. Then 
the island is curtained in spray. 
The waves cast great stones over 
the cliff tops onto the yellow grass- 
land. It is a battle against the wind 
to reach the beacon in its high 
house and tend the light. 

When the farmer died he was 
buried like his forebears in an un- 
marked grave by the side of the 
little church. He was a great char- 
acter, and his fame spread far be- 
yond the little island. One incident 
I remember. He sold a cow to a 
farmer on the mainland. The price 
was agreed. However, when the 
boat in which the cow was trans- 
ported arrived, it was followed by 
another containing the gratuituous 


addition of enough hay to keep the 
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cow during the winter. Like his 
wife, who has not left the island 
for tén years, the old man had little 
desire to wander. This spirit his 
son, Snorri, has largely inherited. 
While I was staying on Papey, 
Snorri took a holiday on the main- 
land. He did not go far, as he con- 
sidered a town of any size unpleas- 
ant. He chose rather to exchange 
one isolation for another. He spent 
his three days’ rest on a farm not 
far off. He enjoyed himself im- 
mensely, and to crown his pleasure, 
a dance, or “ball” as he called it, 
was held at the adjoining hamlet. 
“It was a great success,” he con- 
fided later, “although I was too 
busy to go to it myself.” 

Snorri returned to Papey without 
regret. There was much to do, its 
very diversity making the life at- 
tractive to him. The equipment in 
one of the many outbuildings 
showed that. A row of large barrels 
stood against one wall. In the first 
were puffins, kept fresh in layers 
of loose feathers while waiting to 
be plucked. The next two contained 
sharks’ livers in salt. And in the 
bottom of the last barrel were 
lumps of seal meat, rancid and 
maggoty, the best bait for shark 
fishing. Against the opposite wall 
rested the carding machine for 
eider down, nearly hidden by bags 
of the down itself; grey, soft, but 
mixed with dry moss and grass. A 
seal skin had been thrown stiffly 
and carelessly into a corner; against 
it leaned the only gun on the 
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island, rusty with age. On a rack 
overhead rested hayrakes, thin- 
blade oars for the rowing boat, 
puffin nets and nooses on long poles 
used for catching the young ful- 
mars. The remaining floor space 
was occupied by floats for fishing 
nets, a sea-anchor, coils of rope for 
descending the cliffs during the 
egg-co!lecting season and sacks of 
dried sheeps’ dung, the staple fuel 
for the house during the winter. 
The roof of the shed was of turf 
supported by wooden beams. Like 
all turf roofs it was completely 
waterproof, but it needed frequent 
repairing because cows in search of 
grazing sometimes walked up the 
roof and fell through. 

Such providence over details 


brought Papey to its short-lived 


prosperity. Nothing was wasted or 
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despised. Each handful of wool 
picked up among the tufts of thrift 
and cotton grass in the center of 
the island was carefully brought 
home. 

It seems a tragedy that for lack 
of one strong man such thrift must 
give place to the negligence of 
nature. Within a year of the evacu- 
ation of the island the homefield 
will have reverted into moorland, 
the wind and the rain will have 
battered the house into a ruin, and 
strangers will come at will to rob 
the nests. When this happens Pa- 
pey will once again be as it was 
when the Irish priests first landed 
on its shores more than a thousand. 
years ago. It will be a desolate and 
uninhabited island, indistinguish- 
able from a thousand others that_ 
flank the coastlines of the world. 


Time and Eternity 


A FORMER colleague of Dr. Orchard’s left King’s Weigh House 
church and became a Roman Catholic. Some time later he met an 
acquaintance in Fleet St. who had been a Congregational minister. 
He had seen the announcement of his friend’s reception into the 
Church of Rome and knew that he had been in several religious 
folds, and said, “So you have got home at last.” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “I’ve got home.” 

Looking him up and down for a moment to see what change, if 
any, it had made, and, noting his pipe, the acquaintance said, “Oh, 
they allow you to smoke?” “Yes,” came the answer, “in this world.” 

Methodist Leader quoted in the Eastern Messenger ”(Feb. ’51). 
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He that thinketh by the inch and speaketh by the yard should be 
kicketh by the foot. Wichita Eagle. 
Experience is what you get while you are looking for something 
else. Friendly News. 











The difference: he had a vocation 


The Kid Down the Block 


By BOB CONSIDINE 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


nE of our children, for reasons too 

involved to mention, was bap- 

tized at the somewhat worldly 
age of three years by Msgr. (now 
Bishop) Michael J. Ready. The child 
accepted his redemption from origi- 
nal sin with a stoic speculative mien. 
The orisons of the priest, the use of 
the holy water, and other details of 
the sacrament were, to him, one 
more example of the incomprehen- 
sible tactics of the adult world. 

“You're getting me wet,” the child 
remarked with weary impatience at 
one ‘stage of the ablution. Again, 
when the bit of salt was placed on 
the tip of his tongue, he remarked, 
“Bitter, isn’t it?” 

The good monsignor was patient. 
He plodded on through the cere- 
mony, and as he prayed, and the 
corsages of the mother and god- 
mother began to droop, the child’s 
interest in the priest quickened. He 
followed his every move, scrutinized 
his vestments, searched his own 
meager experience for a_ possible 
clue to the mysteries being revealed 
to him. Then his eyes brightened, 
and he believed he had solved every- 
thing—had found the reason why 
this man with the water, salt, unfa- 


miliar costume, and whispered pray- 
ers was so kind and gentle with him. 

“You’re a cowboy, aren’t you?” 
the child asked, with brimming en- 
thusiasm. It was the finest compli- 
ment he could bestow. 

It was his first brush with a man 
of God, and his reaction followed 
a familiar pattern for Catholic chil- 
dren: first awe, consternation, or 
fear, then an inexplicable feeling of 
warmth, like one’s feeling for a par- 
ent who deserves trust, or for a quiet 
friend who has demonstrated his 
loyalty in some intrinsic way. 

It was something like that in my 
own case. The first priests I knew 
seemed as remote from the life 
around me and as alien and imper- 
sonal as the penguins in the Wash- 
ington zoo. Then an old, careworn 
one showed up at our house in 
Swamp Poodle, a section of Wash- 
ington known for its saloons, rail- 
road soot, the sobriety of the So- 
dality ladies, and St. Aloysius 
church. My father had died on this 
Christmas eve of long ago, leaving 
a thunderstruck wife and five chil- 
dren. I remember being doused by 
a shower of tears from the good 
ladies of the neighborhood. But then 


*The Maryknoll Story. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
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the old priest came in, one of the 
parish Jesuits, saying something like 
“Tsk, tsk,” and in a little time he 
seemed to have things in hand: the 
matter of a little money from here 
and there, food and a half barrel of 
beer for the wake (“the arrange- 
ments,” as a professional pallbearing 
friend of the family called them pi- 
ously), and he saw to it, too, that 
my younger brother and I received 
a few Christmas presents under a 
makeshift tree in the house of Tom 
Campbell next door. 

I then looked upon the priesthood 
with the baffled manner of a child 
seeing a magician who somehow 
spotted him in the audience or let 
him feed the trained seal. The 
warmth and trust were beginning 
to take root. What remaining mis- 
givings I had were washed away on 
my first terrified day in the robes 
of an altar boy. An indulgent older 
altar boy had dressed some of us in 
the outfits on hand and ordered us 
to kneel to one side of the altar, as 
a sort of window dressing. We 
didn’t know the difference between 
a surplice and a sacristy. But at 
Communion time on this first day 
there was a heavy flow of the con- 
gregation to the rail. A second 
priest, a fat and busy little man 
named Kelly, came out of the sac- 
risty, picked up an extra ciborium, 
stared about him a little critically, 
and finally fastened his eyes on me, 
staring at him dimly. 

“You,” he whispered. 

I knelt there petrified until some- 


one jabbed me in the short ribs, 
handed me the Communion plate to 
hold beneath the chins of the faith- 
ful at the rail, and shoved me after 
the priest. 

Father Kelly was fast. Holding 
the golden tray in a palsied paw, I 
began to back up in terror, to keep 
from being trampled by him. I held 
my own for four or five communi- 
cants, but it was short-lived glory. 
The last user of my cassock appar- 
ently had been Primo Carnera. 
Yards of it were now irrevocably 
underfoot. I was more or less walk- 
ing up the back of it in my effort 
to avoid being run down by the 
onrushing priest. When I fell over 
backward, as I did, I hit the lightly 
carpeted flooring like a load of riv- 
ets, shattering the blissful compo- 
sure of a good 20 yards of thoughtful 
communicants. I lay there, waiting 
for the swift kick from Father Kelly 
which would properly express what 
should have been his deep indigna- 
tion. Instead he put on the brakes, 
reached down to me with a smile, 
and pulled me gently to my feet. 
He adjusted the evil cassock around 
me and showed me how to hold it 
to keep from tripping. He waited 
until I was ready, a crinkled kind- 
ness about his eyes. Then, when I 
was set, he began again slowly, 
“Corpus Domini nostri... .” 

There came a long period after 
that when the priest, to me, was a 
mentor of infinite patience, a person 
of imposing learning, and an im- 
biber of great draughts of personal 
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sacrifice, a strong brew for which 
I had no great thirst. Ostensibly he 
had been put in my path by God, to 
serve as elderly guide and counsel 
in the absence of a father; to forgive 
such sins as I could commit; to ar- 
range such things as a summer in 
camp when there wasn’t enough 
money to pay as others did. The 
priest was a friend and no longer 
an object of wonder or terror. But 
when classes or Masses were done 
for the day, he was not of my world. 

It went that way (as it must for 
so many others) until one day at 
Gonzaga High a fellow said to me, 
“Lanahan’s going away to be a 
priest.” 

Lanahan! It seemed impossible. 
Sure, he was a good egg, smart, and 
helpful to the rest of us in the class 
who loafed or were not too bright. 
But he was just a kid down the 
block, just another one of us. He 
got in his share of trouble, made his 
allotted amount of noise, played 
baseball about as well as the rest of 
the mob, and talked of going on to 
Georgetown. 

It is indeed hard, at first, to com- 
prehend that priests are people. 

A boy grows older, develops a 
cantaloupe at his waistline, and gets 
short of wind. And he learns, at first 
to his embarrassment, that a priest 
can be younger than he is, as well 
as stronger and wiser, and infinitely 
more at peace with his soul. The 2nd 
World War was a vivid eye opener 
to a lot of us. As a war correspond- 
ent I saw something of the priest in 


the field afar: the unshaven and 
dirty chaplain who was as much a 
part of the muck and the mayhem 
as GI Joe, and God. I saw him un- 
complainingly at work in seemingly 
God-deprived places ranging from 
Burma to Greenland; from dreary 
continental training camps to Ber- 
lin; from North Africa to that pre- 
view of the ultimate war, the test of 
the A-bombs at Bikini. He was still 
the kid down the block, quietly pos- 
sessed of the fire, fortitude, and self- 
less courage of Christ. 

I saw something else, too, in those 
tempestuous years: the missionary 
who was on hand when the libera- 
tors and their chaplains arrived, the 
missionary who had never been told 
(or who had never wanted) to leave 
the places that became battlegrounds 
of the great war. The storming and 
consolidation of beaches was old hat 
to him. His war had begun the day 
a Man said, “Going therefore, teach 
ye all nations.” It would not end 
with his life span. He measured his 
gains not in sand and ruptured city 
but in souls that would outlive all 
matter. If the transitory liberator 
had an extra pair of shoes for him 
to give to some wretch who needed 
them, well and good. The mission- 
ary dealt in such logistics. If the lib- 
erator had a can of Spam to put 
what amounted to meat‘on the mis- 
sionary’s bones as he was led out of 
his concentration or internment 
camp, well and good. It meant that 
he, the missionary, could carry on 
with new assurance against the en- 
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emy which can know no border and 
comprehend no peace: the Anti- 
christ. 

I sought for some time to express 
in words the feeling of many who, 
because of the war, saw the Ameri- 
can priest at work in alien lands. It 
is a great and ennobling sight to 
witness a good American shedding 
both the light of God and that of 
the country he loves in works of 
charity and truth-carrying abroad. 
Such men are the intimacy of our 
foreign relations, far from the tinsel 
and glitter of our diplomatic and 
money-changing agencies abroad. 
They are of the people of the distant 
lands, just as they are of the people 
of this stupendously great nation. 
It is a miraculous meld. 

There are many fine mission 


groups overseas. But, to me, the men 


of Maryknoll, or the Catholic For- 
eign Mission Society of America— 
to give them their full handle—epit- 
omize all the vigor, earthiness, and 
godliness of this country in its spir- 
itual and physical relations abroad. 
One does not have to be a Catholic 
to say, “These are real American 
men. We’ve never had finer.” 

The products of Maryknoll are 
men who might have been presi- 
dents, plumbers, professors, diplo- 
mats, doctors or dramatists, bankers, 
bartenders or barristers, contractors, 
concertists or cardinals. The paths 
that lead them to hostile lands that 
may never have known Christ or a 
white face begin in New York City 
and Walla Walla, Chicago and Keo- 
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kuk, San Francisco and What 
Cheer, Iowa. These are men from 
the teeming canyons of great popu- 
lation centers, and men from the 
bleak prairie lands. These are Amer- 
icans. Nobody pushed them to 
Maryknoll. 

“Why?” is a questioning word 
that pursues the man of Maryknoll 
from young manhood to his mortal 
death at the limit of his dedicated 
life. It is a word spoken, not without 
hurt and confusion, by some of the 
parents of the candidates—perhaps 
especially by those parents who took 
for granted the young man’s ascent 
into the profession and world of his 
father. It is a word that must be 
spoken by the boys who grew up 
around the priest-to-be, and perhaps 
by the girl who saw in him the hus- 
band she would one day wish for. 
But the answers to “Why?” prob- 
ably are no more complicated than 
those given by a recent class of Mary- 
knoll students busily and happily at 
work at that fabulous fountainhead 
of the Society, the oriental-thatched 
buildings which rise like an oddly 
foreign dream above the Hudson 
river at Ossining, N. Y. 

“When I was in Korea with the 
army I met a Maryknoll priest,” one 
explained. “I saw how missioners 
were needed.” 

Another said, “During the war I 
served in China. There I obtained a 
firsthand view of the great work of 
the missions, and the still greater 
tasks that lie ahead.” 

“St. Francis Xavier’s life influ- 
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enced me to be a missioner,” another 
answered. “And Father Jerry Dono- 
van’s life drew me to Maryknoll.” 
“T saw the movie The Keys of the 
Kingdom. Then I read an article 
about a tribe of uncivilized Indians 
in South America. I want to take 
the word of God to them.” ... “I 
first heard of Maryknoll from a fel- 
low at Notre Dame.” ... “I love the 
‘little guy,’ and from what I saw of 
service in the Pacific, Maryknoll 


people needed Christ’s teaching.” 

One of the lads said it especially 
well and clearly. The way he said 
it will be a guide for me, I hope. It 
will, I hope additionally, reveal the 
core of the reason so many gifted 
Americans, capable of making the 
world and its favors their oyster, 
embrace instead the drudgeries and 
dangers of God’s work in the field 
afar. The young man said it all in 
one sentence, “I joined Maryknoll 





in order to be closer to God, and be- 
cause by being a Maryknoll priest 
I would have the opportunity to 
bring other people into the faith.” 


helps him.” ... I read the story of 
Maryknoll in the Catuotic Dicest.” 
... “When I was in Japan with the 
navy I saw how much the Japanese 


This Struck Me 


HE finger of God is always at work directing our activities according 

to His own providential designs. Never, perhaps, are we more aware 
of this than when the priest comes to our homes on sick calls or to places 
of disaster. Then we see God bringing His agent to the right place at the 
right time to accomplish His work. The talented Paul Horgan expresses this 
truth with a new perspective in the story of Father Louis,* missioner of the 
great Southwest. 


One of his favorite fancies was this: that a great triangle existed between 
God in heaven, and any ranch toward which he rode through the days, and 
himself. It was an always changing triangle, for one of its points was not 
fixed: his own. As he came nearer and nearer to his goal, the hypotenuse 
between himself and God grew shorter and shorter, until at the last, when 
he arrived, there was a straight line with all in achieved communion. 


*The Devil in the Desert, included in the short-story anthology, Many-Colored Fleece, 
edited by Sister Mariella Gable, O.S.B. (Sheed & Ward, New York. 1950. $3.50.) 


For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be paid 
on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 





The world’s foremost industrial designer 


blueprints a perfect U.S. menu 


A Frenchman Dines (33% 


in America 
By RAYMOND LOEWY 


Condensed from a book* 


MERICAN cooking is of the 
A world’s best when it is of 

a direct and straightfor- 
ward nature. There is nothing any- 
where to compare with a deftly 
broiled Maine lobster, or a couple 
of nicely grilled pork chops with 
apple rings sautéed in butter. Or a 
thick double sirloin steak, charred 
outside to a crisp over a charcoal 
brazier, nice and juicy on the in- 
side; then sprinkled with crushed 
pepper, and a pat of fresh parsleyed 
butter melting over it. At its side 
(on a separate plate, of course), a 
majestic Idaho potato thoroughly 
blending itself with plenty of but- 
ter. A little crushed pepper and 
rock salt over it, but please, oh, 
please, no paprika. 

As far as pies are concerned, and 
apple pie is the thing, they can be 
either fit for the gods or unfit for 
the dogs. There is nothing between. 
American cooking can easily be 
of the world’s worst (leaving out, 
of course, English food, intended to 
be ingested solely for survival pur- 
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poses). When the ordinary Ameri- 
can cook attempts complicated reci- 
pes it is time for one to keep cool 
and choose between a quick exit 
or sodium bicarbonate. 

I retain bitter memories of certain 
pan gravies,” chlorotic bechamels, 
and deadly sauces maisons. Such 
preparations play into the hands of 
those people who question the va- 
lidity of the American Century. 
They have no excuse and deserve 
no forgiveness. 

What puzzles*me is the fondness 
of the American people for bland- 
ness in food. It must be that they 
really like this sort of thing; it sells 
in staggering volume, year in and 
year out. Is there anything more 
insipid, however, than standard fac- 
tory bread? So white, fluffy, soft, 
dull. No taste, no flavor, no bread. 
Of course, it is made of purest in- 
gredients in prophylactic bakeries, 
and it is vitaminized, homogenized, 
fluffed up, sweetened, enriched, 
milked up, slow-baked,  triple- 
milled, cracked, sterilized, and “ul- 
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*Never Leave Well Enough Alone. Copyright, 1950, by Hearst Magazines, Inc., and 1951, by 
the author. Reprinted with permission of Simon and Schuster, New York City. 377 pp. $5. 
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travioleted.” As far as I am con- 
cerned, it might as well be made 
of talcum powder and distilled wa- 
ter. Seems a pity, when I remember 
tasty French or Italian bread made 
of not too, too refined flour, with 
its crisp and sturdy crust. And what 
about that unforgivable mess, the 
processed cheese? Made with the 
best of ingredients, for me it is just 
a bland and vapid goo. Give me 
Camembert, Liederkranz, or even 
some good plain rat cheese. As far 
as the canned processed meat is con- 
cerned, it is a severe indictment of 
the nation’s preference in nourish- 
ment. Is there anything duller than 
the vapid, pink, anatomical mess 
called luncheon meat? ; 

But let us return to the U.S. 
cuisine. It seems to me that the 
American woman may be partly 
responsible for the blandness_ dis- 
cussed above. I’ve noticed that about 
the best food in America is not 
found in the tearoom shoppe, but 
at truck drivers’ joints, at work- 
men’s eat shops near plants or 2nd 
Ave. bars and grills. There you can 
always get a wholesome hamburger 
or some nice juicy pork chops with 
plenty of hot cottage fries, a hefty 
chunk (not a thin, patrician slice) 
of corned beef with real honest-to- 
goodness cabbage, and a glass of 
cool beer. I believe that if men were 
left alone they would soon demand 
real he-man’s bread, not the sissified 
stuff that looks as if it were daintily 
made by some arty spinster at Ye 


Olde Tea Roome Shoppe. 


The most surprising American 
culinary phenomenon is the Home 
Economist. Her formula is a blend 
of Poetry, Art, and Cookery. It 
gives the repressed, romantic mam- 
ma a chance to express the social 
amenities. A typical example of the 
home-economist recipe ordinarily 
calls for an electric mixer, and it 
runs something like this: 


Fairies’ Tatts 
Queux D’Anges (In French) 
A Dainty Tid-Bit 


Slice two bananas lengthwise, re- 
move the skin and place one inch 
apart in a large dish. Cover with 
dainty strips of smoked salmon 
placed crosswise, and cover with 
shredded coconut. Coat with sweet 
mayonnaise and chopped beets (for 
color). Cover with dainty lace paper 
doily and let it rest for a while. 
Then decorate the doily with cur- 
licues made of strawberry jelly. 
Pour gently entire contents into 
electric mixer and blend at high 
speed for three minutes. Remove 
the lovely pink foam from the 
blender and arrange daintily in 
pink serving dish in the form of 
cute little tails. Serve cold with a 
cherry on top. 

One of my dearest friends in 
France is also the country’s fore- 
most epicure. I refer to Justin 
Laurens-Frings, now and for many 
years past president of the famous 
Club des Cent, one of the most ex- 
clusive clubs in France, whose mem- 
bership never exceeds 100. All mem- 
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bers are true gourmets, and the re- 
quirements for admission, if ever 
written up, would make fascinating 
reading. By 1937 Laurens-Frings 
had never been to America. Like 
most Frenchmen, he was skeptical 
about American cuisine and hard 
to persuade that native cooking, of 
a certain kind, can be exquisite. 

I thought he could be best con- 
vinced by inviting him to my coun- 
try home outside Paris for a true 
American meal that I would pre- 
pare myself. It was a cool autumn 
day. When he arrived with his 
family, everything was ready. The 
décor was perfect. La Cense, my 
home, is a 16th-century hunting 
rendezvous built by France’s great 
king, Henry IV. But the menu was 
thoroughly American: 


Cream of Fresh Clams 
Fried Baby Chicken, Maryland 
Corn Fritters Braised Endive 

Romaine Salad 
Old-Fashioned Strawberry 
Shortcake 


The cream of clams was very 
light, not at all the heavy, thick 
type. The very small chickens, pre- 
viously boned, lightly rubbed with 
garlic, and dipped in batter, were 
fried very crisp and wrapped in 
napkins to remove any trace of ex- 
cess fat. They were served very hot, 
in a tall mound surrounded by bou- 
quets of crisp chervil and parsley. 
The chicken pyramid rested on 
folded napkins, and the large plat- 
ter was 18th-century sterling. The 


liaison of the sauce contained a very 
minimum of flour and_ naturally 
thick cream and chicken stock. A 
few drops of lemon and a generous 
sprinkling of crushed pepper gave 
it the right piquancy. The creamy 
sauce was brought to the table near 
the boiling point in a large silver 
boat with ladle. 

The corn fritters were small, 
golden, and crisp, about the size of 
a 50¢ piece, creamy and yet fluffy 
inside. Definitely on the side of 
lightness. The salad was well tossed, 
flavored with a trace of fresh tar- 
ragon, and served chilled with 
sharp American cheddar cheese. 

The strawberry shortcake was a 
dream. The old-fashioned biscuit 
was covered with a_ generous 
amount of ripe strawberries at the 
last minute to avoid sogginess. The 
fruit had been crushed ever so 


slightly and allowed to remain for 


an hour or so in a light syrup to 
which it transferred its flavor and 
exquisite pinkness. A_ restrained 
amount of fluffy whipped cream 


was placed on top. An important 


point: the cake was oven-warmed, 
but the strawberries and whipped 
cream were cool. The contrast was 
pleasurable. 

Then coffee and an iced rasp- 
berry brandy served in chilled snift- 
er glasses. Laurens-Frings was con- 
vinced, to quote Pepys, that “my 
dinner was noble and enough.” In 
fact, he has come to America three 
times since and plans to return for 
more. 
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They used rope for tres, sagebrush for pavement, 
but they made it to New York 


Coast to Coast in a 
Horseless Carriage 


r. H. Neson Jackson, and 
a young mechanic, Sewall 
K. Crocker, listened anx- 


D 


iously to their two-cylinder, under- 
the-seat Winton engine throb. But 
the sight-drip oiler on the dash- 
board was dripping; the compressed 
air throttle was compressing; and 
the clacking chain from the engine 


to the rear wheels was delivering a 
speed of nearly 20 miles an hour. 
They had left San Francisco at 1 
p.M. that day, May 23, 1903, for 
New York on a $50 wager. 

They carried sleeping bags, rub- 
ber mackintoshes, leather coats for 
cold weather, canvas outer suits, a 
rifle, shotgun, two automatic pistols, 
fishing poles, a set of tools and spare 
parts, block and tackle, a vise, two 
spare tires, a five-gallon tank of ex- 
tra cylinder oil, a 12-gallon tank of 
extra gasoline, a fireman’s ax, two 
tin canteens and a canvas bag of 
water. The car weighed 2,500 
pounds. 

All previous expeditions had end- 


By RALPH NADING HILL 


Condensed from a book* 


ed in the southern deserts. Jackson 
and Crocker took a northerly route, 
rougher and 1,000 miles longer, but 
more sensible for man and machine. 
The early miles were delightful. 
The broad hard roads of clay and 
sand gave maximum cooperation to 
the frail tires and busy mechanism. 
As the Winton rolled northward 
to Sacramento, it was apparent by 
dusk that the two side lamps would 
not light the road. A day was spent 
in Sacramento attaching an acety- 
lene headlamp. 

As the Sierra Nevadas loomed, 
the road became rutted and bumpy. 
Clouds of dust choked the travelers. 
The Winton bounced the cooking 
utensils onto the road, one by one. 
Soon, wet adobe clay built up on 
the spokes of the wheels and the 
mudguards thick enough to stop 
the car from time to time. Few 
streams had bridges. When the car 
stalled in the middle of a stream a 
block and tackle was anchored to a 
tree on the far side, and the mud- 


*Contrary Country. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission Rinehart 8 
84 Co., Inc., New York City. 309 pp. $3.75. 
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caked Winton gradually hauled 
itself from its bath. 

The rocky ascent and descent of 
the mountains was the most har- 
rowing part of the entire trip. 
Sometimes the road narrowed to 
ten feet, hugging a cliff, while the 
right of way was strewn with 
boulders which had to be removed 
by hand. The steep and tortuous 
descent of the eastern Sierras was 
worse. The Winton’s feeble brakes 
would not hold. Jackson and Crock- 
er jolted helplessly around hairpin 
turns above 1,000 foot precipices, 
their hair rising on their heads, 
their teeth grinding together. When 
the Winton finally reached Alturas, 
Calif., its tires were mostly patches. 
They telegraphed San Francisco 
for new rubber. 

They waited two days but then 
moved on despite the poor tires. 
The Winton listed badly to star- 
board because of a broken front 
spring, but it labored ahead like a 
game fighter. A toot from the bulb- 
horn on the outskirts of each iso- 
lated Rocky Mountain town 
brought the inhabitants, cowboys, 
sheepherders and traders, into the 
streets to see their first automobile. 
The novelty of the car was as vex- 
ing to Jackson and Crocker as the 
hazards of the road. On one occa- 
sion, a redheaded woman on a 
white horse sent them 54 miles out 
of their way so that they would 
pass her house and give her family 
a chance to see an automobile. Some 
natives had never even heard of 


H. Nelson Jackson, who com- 
pleted the first motor car trip 
from coast to coast on a $50 bet, 
won the bet but the trip cost him 
a total of $8000. “And I lost 20 
pounds, too,” Jackson recalled 


today. 


United Press (18 Feb. ’51). | 


an automobile, let alone seen one, 

Until the new tires arrived the 
transcontinentalists measured prog- 
ress not in miles but in yards. So 
much scar tissue was on one of the 
four remaining tires they aban- 
doned it and ran on the burlap in 
which the spares had been wrapped. 

Gasoline was usually available in 
the villages but the price was never 
less than 35¢ a gallon. On one of 
casion Jackson had to pay $5.25 for 
a five-gallon tin. 

At Caldwell, Idaho, Bud, a bull 
dog, was added. After a few miles 
he became a seasoned passenger, 
At first, sudden jolts brought his 
jaw into contact with the cowling, 
and his teeth clacked together. Soon 
however, he eyed the road as intent- 
ly as his masters for obstructions. 
As the front wheels approached a 
rock, rut or ditch he braced himself 
skillfully. When the car stopped, he 
jumped to the road and fell into a 
deep sleep. 

Before the Winton had crossed 
Idaho, the “cyclometer” fell off. The 
three adventurers no longer knew 
how fast they were going or how 
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far they had come. Jackson engaged 
a cowboy to pilot them across the 
endless plains. New Mountain 
Home, the worst mudhole of the 
journey, trapped them. The wheels 
sank into a mixture of mud and 
quicksand. Within a few minutes 
the water was over the running 
gear. Finding himself adrift, the 
dog paddled for the bank. Jackson 
and Crocker hurriedly removed all 


‘they could. No tree was near. They 


planted a log in a post hole, dug out 
of the far bank. The tackle was 
attached, and the engine, now 
scarcely above the surface of the 
water, was started. Nothing budged. 
Jackson and Crocker spent four 
hours in the water. A four-horse 
team finally pulled them out. 

In Wyoming they ran into a 
wasteland of sand and sagebrush. 
The wheels shuddered helplessly on 
the loose sand even with ropes 
wound about them. Jackson and 
Crocker cut bundles of sagebrush 
and laid them down in front of the 
car. As soon as they had driven 
over the sagebrush they would gath- 
er it up and repeat the process until 
the worst of the area had been 
crossed. They continued for 36 
hours in this desolate terrain with- 
out food nor sight of any living 
creature. Tightening their belts, the 
famished transcontinentalists imag- 
ined a meal of roast bulldog. Fortu- 
nately for the dog they came upon 
a lone sheepherder who satisfied 
their hunger with roast lamb. As 


for Bud, he handily survived the 


long fast. A Wyoming newspaper 
called him a “tortoise-shell bulldog 
whose eyes are badly bloodshot 
from exposure to alkali dust. It is 
to be doubted that he is enjoying the 
journey as he spends most of his 
time resting under the car.” Jackson 
bought him a pair of goggles. Soon 
the dog refused to start out in the 
morning until his glasses were on. 

Navigating only by compass, they 
jolted on. The travelers had to use 
the block and tackle 17 times one 
day, as they struggled to reach the 
Continental Divide. The Winton 
also foundered regularly in buffalo 
wallows. In Montpelier, Idaho, the 
ball bearings rolled out of one of 
the front wheels. Crocker used bear- 
ings he took out of a mowing ma- 
chine. In Rawlins, Wyo., the con- 
necting rod let go, puncturing the 
crankcase. Five days were consumed 
awaiting parts from the Winton 
factory in Cleveland. 

The enthusiasm of the press and 
people grew with prospects for 
completion of the trip. In Nebraska 
a farmer saw the Winton chugging 
toward him, with its two mud- 
caked drivers and dog all wearing 
goggles. The terrified Nebraskan 
cut his horse loose, seized his wife 
and dove under the wagon for 
refuge. 

The trip along the old Nebraska 
military highway and stage route 
was rapid. Just west of Omaha the 
front axle snapped, but Crocker got 
an iron pipe and fitted the broken 
ends of the axle into it. The Win- 
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ton speeded from Omaha to Chi- 
cago in two days. The completion 
of each leg of the journey was 
greeted by the press with headlines 
such as “From Ocean to Ocean In 
An Automobile Car,” or “ ‘Beelists’ 
Stop Here.” City officials and auto- 
mobile dealers gave receptions. In 
every town crowds gathered to press 
Crocker and the “Mad Doctor” 
with questions. The village wits 
indulged in jests that the travelers 
had already heard dozens of times. 
Even the dog, it was said, howled 
with dismay every time he heard 
the hoary “auto-mow-hay” joke. 
The Winton Motor Carriage 


company in Cleveland was jubilant. 
In the absence of Alexander Win- 
ton, who was in Europe, Charles 
B. Shanks, an executive of the com- 
pany, motored to Elyria with a 


cavalcade of new rear-entrance 
Wintons to greet the transconti- 
nentalists. Jackson and Crocker 
were taken to a Cleveland hotel'for 
a testimonial banquet. The Winton 
people wished to overhaul and clean 
the haggard machine, but Jackson 
thought that would brand his tour 
as a promotional stunt. He also in- 
sisted that representative mud from 
every state along their route from 
California should remain on the 
vehicle. There was good reason for 
this. There were whispers that the 
adventurers had traded cars, as a 
horseman changes his mount. They 
were even accused of having put 
the Winton on a train and cover- 
ing some of the distance by rail. . 


COAST TO COAST IN A HORSELESS CARRIAGE 
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Dr. H. N. Jackson, first man 
to cross the continent in an auto- 
mobile, was arrested last week in 
Burlington, Vermont, and fined 
for driving the machine more 
than six miles an hour. 

Automobile Topics (3 Oct. 1903). 


The Winton Motor Carriage com- 
pany offered $10,000 to anyone who 
could prove these allegations. Jack- 
son added an equal amount to the 
award. The sum went unclaimed. 

The tired and dusty trio at length 
reached the headwaters of the Hud- 
son. Night editors of New York 
papers charted their daily progress. 
A correspondent from Automobile 
Topics and an eastern agent for the 
Winton drove Mrs. Jackson north 
to greet her husband en route. 

In Peekskill, the Winton suffered 
one final, maddening puncture. 
The management of the Raleigh 
hotel kindly kept their outside light 
burning until the patch could be 
glued on. 

Jackson and Crocker had traveled 
6,000 miles in two months and nine 
days. They spent nearly three weeks 
of this period repairing, resting or 
waiting for spare parts. Alexander 
Winton cabled from Europe, “It is 
now up to me to design cars which 
shall equal if not excel the great 
record made by Dr. Jackson and 
Mr. Crocker.” Barney Oldfield, to 
whom the public was comparing 
Jackson for enterprise and daring, 
called the trip outstanding and 
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said the Winton was a great car. 

After a short rest, Jackson, Crock- 
er and Bud started north, Mrs. Jack- 
son proceeding to Vermont by 
train. Near Albany, the high-speed 
gear disintegrated, causing a 12- 
hour delay. In Shelburne, Vt., only 


a few miles from home, the breaker 
box broke. Crocker made a new 
one out of old parts. In Burlington, 
the car suffered a final mishap just 
as the doctor was driving it into his 
carriage house. The clacking chain 
to the rear wheel snapped in two. 


You Auto Know oe 


Generatty the youngsters know the names of more automobiles 
than Mom and Dad. But the old folks will have the edge on the 


younger generation on some of the old-time cars in this one. 


1. A river crossing. 

2. One of our most famous 
Presidents. 

3. Change one letter and it 
would have been a Latter 
Day Saint. 

. You will like them with but- 
ter. 

. It’s not the kind of cracker 
Polly wanted. 

. Famous capital in a southern 
state. 

. This Indian led in one of 
our pre-Revolutionary wars. 

. Easy. The Pilgrims landed 
there. 

. He discovered the Father of 
Waters. 

10. Tricky. Considered the 


world’s greatest violinist. 

. A good prize fighter knows 
how to 

. Some people get them often. 

. Popeye had one. His was an 
animal, in the early days of 
that comic. 

. He was a French explorer. 

. Acompound name. The first 
part is the title of a famous 
splitter of wood. 

. What you do with your teeth 
when you’re furious. 

. Messenger of the gods. 

. What the Indian said after 
he twanged his bow. 

. Poor Richard’s last name. 

. A girl named Rita came 
from there. 


Mark five for every question you answer right. Sixty to 70 is fair; 
75 to 80 very good; 85 to 100, you’re hitting on all eight. Answers, 


page 116. 
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Negroes win combat awards when given the chance 


There’s No Jim Crow 


in Korea 
By JOHN C. O'BRIEN 
Condensed from The Sign* 


MERICAN NEGROES are prov- 
A ing that Paul Robeson, the 

Negro singer, was wrong 
when he said that Negroes would 
not fight for the U.S. They are 
fighting as they have seldom fought 
before, in all branches of the serv- 
ices, side by side with white troops. 
And white troops are accepting Ne- 
groes as comrades in arms. 

Take the story of Ensign Jesse L. 
Brown. Brown was a pilot in a 
fighter squadron on the carrier, 
USS Leyte. He bunked with a 
white pilot, ate in the officers’ mess, 
attended briefings with his white 
companions. He went out on a mis- 
sion one day, and did not come 
back. Ensign Brown was the first 
Negro to die in combat in the uni- 
form of an officer of the U.S. Navy. 
Why? Because until recently only 
a few Negroes ever made officer 
rank in the Navy. When they did, 
they didn’t get into combat units. 
Brown was one of the first of his 
race to win a commission in a Navy 
fighter squadron. The crew of the 
Leyte showed what they thought 
of Ensign Brown. They took up a 


collection to start a fund for the 
education of his baby daughter. 

Since the start of the fighting in 
Korea, three Negroes have been 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross, 11 the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry, and 17 the Bronze Medal 
for bravery and heroism. One Ne- 
gro infantry platoon commander, 
Lieut. Harry E. Sutton, fought off 
the most threatening approach to a 
break-through in the Hungnam 
beachhead. He has been recome 
mended for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, the highest milié 
tary award. 

Some of the Negro troops im 
Korea are fighting in all-Negro 
units. Others are in mixed units, 
One regiment consisted of two 
white battalions and one Negro bat 
talion when it arrived in Korea, 
Now 30% of the formerly all-white 
battalions are Negroes and 30% of 
the formerly all-Negro battalion are 
whites. The regimental surgeon is 
a Negro. One company lost its 
white captain in battle, and for the 
next 24 hours took its orders from 
its Negro executive officer, who 
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assumed command of the company. 

Never before has the color line 
been relaxed among American com- 
bat troops as much as it has been 
in Korea and in building up our 
armed forces. This measures the 
progress made in carrying out the 
policy proclaimed by President Tru- 
man in 1948, of according “equality 
of treatment and opportunity for 
all persons in the armed services 
without regard to race, color, reli- 
gion or national origin.” The policy 
of equality has not won general ac- 
ceptance in all the services. Never- 
theless, civilian and service officials 
in charge of putting the policy into 
effect think that segregation is on 
the way out. 

A main objective of the commu- 
nists in this country is to keep the 
Negro reminded of discrimination, 
especially in the armed forces. No 
Moscow-directed effort ever failed 
so utterly. Negroes not only have 
not sought to evade military serv- 
ice, they have volunteered for the 
Army in numbers far higher than 
their ratio to the total population. 

Generally speaking, until recent 
times, neither Army nor Navy re- 
garded Negroes as suitable for com- 
bat. Two views traditionally influ- 
enced the Army’s use of Negro 
troops: 1. Negroes must be used in 
separate units; 2. they were most 
effective in such jobs as truck driver 
and heavy-construction worker. As 
a result, most Negro troops were 
assigned to the engineer corps and 
the supply services. The Navy clung 
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to the belief that Negro sailors 
could not be mingled with whites 
aboard ship, but had to be confined 
to the mess department. Except for 
the all-Negro 99th fighter squadron, 
the 332nd fighter group, and the 
477th bombardment group, Negroes 
in the Air Force were given chiefly 
heavy work regardless of individual 
skills and aptitudes. 

With opportunities limited, with 
so many skilled grades of service 
closed, few Negroes in peacetime 
have been able to win commissions 
or work up to petty-officer ratings. 
The doors of the two service acade- 
mies were not quite sealed. West 
Point graduated a Negro in 1877. 
He was Henry O. Flipper, a cavalry 
ofhicer. Since then, 12 others have 
been graduated. Five Negro cadets 
are in the class of 1951. Only one 
Negro has reached the rank of 
brigadier general: Benjamin O. 
Davis, non-West Pointer retired in 
1948. 

The Navy has only 19 Negro 
commissioned officers on active 
duty. Four are graduates of the 
Annapolis academy. Ten came from 
reserve-officer training schools and 
five from the Navy aviation school 
at Pensacola, Fla. The highest rank 
a Negro has attained in the Navy 
is lieutenant commander. The high- 
est officer now on duty is a senior- 
grade lieutenant. Only two white 
members of Congress ever appoint- 
ed Negroes to the officer schools. 
They were Atty. Gen. J. Howard 
McGrath, former U.S. senator from 
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Rhode Island, and the late repre- 
sentative, John B. Sullivan, of Mis- 
sourl. 

The traditional policy of treating 
the Negro in the armed services as 
little more than a day laborer in 
uniform stems, in large measure, 
from prejudice. However, many 
fair-minded officers opposed a 
change in the policy on the ground 
that integration of Negroes into 
combat units would reduce efficien- 
cy. The officers argued that Negroes 
could not qualify for duty in the 
more skilled grades of military serv- 
ice. They recognized the justice of 
the Negroes’ claims to equal treat- 
ment, but insisted that their first 
duty was to maintain the morale of 
the armed services. As a result, 
equality of treatment did not make 
headway until the service commands 
were convinced: 1. that Negroes had 
made great strides in education in 
the last 20 years; 2. that keeping 
them out of the more skilled 
branches of the service was a waste 
of manpower. That Negroes and 
whites can work together without 
serious friction is being proved by 
experience. 

Although the armed = services 
came in for criticism because of 
discrimination as early as the Ist 
World War, it was not until the 
passage of the first selective-draft 
act in 1940 that a policy of no dis- 
crimination was laid down officially. 
At first, the services made conces- 
sions grudgingly. The Army set up 
a quota under which Negroes could 


not exceed 10% of the total 
strength. In the midst of this foot- 
dragging, on July 26, 1948, Presi- 
dent Truman issued an executive 
order proclaiming the policy of full 
equality of treatment. The Presi- 
dent set up a committee, under 
chairmanship of Charles Fahy, now 
a judge of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, to survey the armed forces 
and recommend ways to put the 
policy into effect. In the end, most 
of the recommendations were ac 
cepted by the services. 

The Navy, prodded by a specifie 
directive from Sec. Francis P. Mat 
thews, finally went all out. Negroes 
were so pleased with the Navy’s 
new policy that, in 1950, the Dorie 
Miller foundation, of Chicago, or- 
ganized in honor of a heroic Navy 
mess attendant, made an award to 
the U.S. Navy for the outstanding 
contribution to improving race relae 
tions that year. 

The Navy manned a destroyer 
escort and a patrol craft with mostly 
Negro crews under white officers, 
Nine months later, it placed Ne 
groes, one Negro to ten whites, 
aboard 25 auxiliary ships. The 
Navy learned from this experiment 
that Negroes could be placed in 
white crews without trouble. Next, 
the Navy removed all restrictions 
on assignment of Negro personnel. 
Today, discrimination against the 
Negro scarcely exists in the Navy. 
On the carriers Leyte and Kear- 
sarge, Negroes are working in the 
engineer and boiler rooms, as crane 
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operators, on the plane elevators, as 
quartermasters’ and __ boatswains’ 
mates, and in many other capaci- 
ties. At the Naval Training station, 
Great Lakes, IIl., Negro trainees are 
processed with whites and assigned 
to the same companies. In the tech- 
nical schools, there are Negroes in 
almost every course. Generally 
speaking, throughout the Navy, 
Negroes and whites are working, 
messing, and berthing side by side, 
ashore and afloat. Expected racial 
frictions have not occurred. In five 
years, the Navy has moved from a 
policy of complete exclusion to com- 
plete integration. 

The story in the other services is 
similar. In the Army, all jobs are 
now open to Negroes and_ all 
schools without restriction or quo- 
tas. Negroes are given assignments 
according to their qualifications. In 
some training camps, even in the 
South, Negroes are trained side by 
side with whites, eating at the same 
messes and living in the same bar- 
racks. The 10% quota has been 
lifted. The Army directive still 
leaves it up to commanders to de- 
cide between segregation or integra- 
tion. Where the attitudes of a com- 
munity indicate, or where efficiency 
would be served by segregation, it 
still is maintained. But the trend is 
away from it. 


The Air Force has made the most 
abrupt about-face in its handling of 
Negroes. Air Force schools, without 
exception, are open to qualified per- 
sonnel—no_ racial restriction. In 
many of these schools, Negro offi- 
cers and noncoms are instructing 
white and mixed groups of trainees. 

Some Negroes are not satisfied 
with what has been done. The di- 
rector of the Washington bureau 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Reople re- 
cently complained to the prepared- 
ness subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Forces committee. He said 
the Army was not giving Negro 
troops and trainees proper protec- 
tion against discriminatory practices 
in communities near Army installa- 
tions. The Army takes the position 
that it cannot be expected to cor- 
rect long-standing prejudices of 
civilian communities. Other com- 
plaints are that, even where equal- 
ity of opportunity of service has 
been established, little progress has 
been made in providing equal rec- 
reational facilities for Negro troops. 
But even so, James C. Evans, Negro 
civilian adviser to the Secretary of 
Defense on the racial problem, be- 
lieves the armed forces have done 
more to improve race relations than 
any other organized group in the 


U.S. 


Hard Lines 


A Mannatran minister suggests that a Bowery bum is just someone who 


tried too hard to be a man of distinction. 
Changing Times quoted in Coronet (March ’51). 











He is as ugly as his weapon, and he’s not afraid of sharks 


Sawfish: Vicious Killer of the Deep 


By THOMAS WILLIAM HELM III 
Condensed from Sports Afield* 


HE SCENE was a small bay 

along the low jungle coast 

of Honduras. Near a reef 
a quarter of a mile from shore two 
men in a sturdy 17-foot catboat ex- 
citedly hauled in a heavy-duty shark 
line. As their ponderous, struggling 
catch neared the surface they were 
surprised at what they saw. It had 
a grotesque tooth-studded snout. 
They had caught a sawfish. 

They should have slashed the 
line. But, to deal with the sharks 
they had planned to catch, the fish- 
ermen had brought along a .38 re- 
volver. This gave them confidence, 
and when the sawfish had been 
hauled near enough to the surface, 
they popped away with the gun. 
After half a box of shells had been 
fired, the men were sure the fish 
was dead. They dragged it into the 
boat. 

The 12-foot sawfish lay still while 
the men relaxed with cigarettes. 
Proudly they counted the bullet 
holes in its flat head. There were at 
least 10 hits. Several could be con- 
sidered dead-center killing shots. 
One of the men noticed, however, 


that thin streams of blood still 
flowed from the bullet holes. He 
jabbed an oar blade against the 
creature’s side. With that, hell 
erupted in that 17-foot catboat. The 
sawfish jackknifed its powerful 
body, then recoiled explosively. The 
man nearest the tooth-studded saw 
yelled in agony. His legs were 
smashed and lacerated. A series of 
lightning piledriver blows literally 
tore the side out of the boat. The 
man with the broken legs fell in a 
helpless heap in the bottom of the 
disintegrating craft. The second 
man was slapped unconscious 
against the boom, then flung sprawl- 
ing into the water. He revived, and 
fought his way back to the splintered 
but still floating boat. By then the 
fish was gone. 

The men were soon rescued. One 
had to have a foot and part of a 
leg removed. Both suffered gashes 
and bruises. The man with the 
smashed legs said the sawfish swam 
away as if he had not suffered a 
scratch. 

The sawfish is a member of a 
group of boneless primitive fishes. 
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Sharks and rays are of similar type. 
The snout of the saw is composed 
of a tough substance studded on 
each side with single rows of evenly 
spaced teeth. Unless blunted or 
broken, these teeth taper to a needle 
point. With the slightest pressure 
they can penetrate into human flesh. 

A sawfish collects its food in a 
gruesome way. Whenever it finds 
a tight-packed school of fish a sav- 
age massacre is sure to follow. Sev- 
eral years ago, on a sailing trip 
along the northern coast of Cuba, 
I witnessed a sawfish in this mali- 
cious act. The damage it did to a 
school of Spanish mackerel was ter- 
rifying. At first I was attracted to 
the school itself. A patch of rippling 
water off the starboard bow showed 
the silver flashes from fast-moving 
fish. There must have been at least 
an acre of them. Behind the school 
of mackerel I could see the rolling 
dorsal fins of a half-dozen _por- 
poises. They moved like cowhands 
around a herd of cattle. Just as the 
lead fish moved in, I shot a small 
silver spoon into the melee and 
instantly snagged a scrapper. I had 
reeled the mackerel halfway in, 
when suddenly I saw something 
strange moving towards one side 
of the school. It looked like a run- 
away torpedo boiling along just un- 
der the surface. Yanking my fish 
onto the deck, I quickly scrambled 
up the starboard shrouds to get a 
better look. A sawfish was raising 
havoc out there in the school. The 
creature, about 15 feet long, with 


a long, toothed snout, slashed vi- 
ciously from side to side. Each blow 
took a toll of milling mackerel. At 
first the wanton slaughter seemed 
without object. But when the saw 
neared the side of the schooner, it 
suddenly stopped its attack. It slow- 
ly turned through the milling 
school, swimming leisurely along 
the route it had come. Its whitish 
underside flashed as it tilted to pick 
up a maimed mackerel floundering 
on the surface. It was not driven by 
any great hunger, however. For 
every fish it sucked into its mouth 
it passed up a dozen or more. 

Suddenly, the urge to kill pos- 
sessed it again. It raced off once 
more through the school, leaving 
another trail of destruction behind. 
Repeatedly, as long as I could see 
the school, the performance was 
repeated. 

The female sawfish bears her 
young alive. They come from 
strong-shelled eggs hatched within 
her body. The young are weird 
little monsters, looking more gro- 
tesque than the adults. The saw 
remains with her brood while they 
are young and defends them as 
stoutly as any mammal mother. 

Captain Robert Whistler, known 
as Whistling Bob, told me of a sav- 
age combat he saw between a giant 
saw and a larger tiger shark. This 
fight was in a shallow lagoon on 
the west coast of Jamaica. Whistling 
Bob had anchored his ship as close 
in as the low tide would permit. 
He was supervising the loading of 
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a small shore boat when the tall 
sickle fin of a giant tiger shark 
knifed through the water close to 
his ship. The captain quickly sent 
a deck hand below for a rifle. Be- 
fore the gun was brought on deck, 
however, a development occurred. 
Several fathoms down in the crystal- 
clear water was a small hill of coral. 
Suddenly, the big shark saw some- 
thing down there that aroused his 
curiosity. It drifted for a moment 
in a wide circle. Then, with the 
sudden attack only a tiger shark 
can make, the big brute dived. 

A big saw had been lying in a 
crevice on the side of the coral hill. 
As the shark bore down, the saw 
lurched out of his resting place like 
a cat stung by a hornet. It planed 
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up near the surface, rolled over, 
and dived on the shark. The two 
giants met in an almost head-on 
collision, but it was the tiger that 
spurted blood. Apparently the saw- 
fish had whipped its saw sideways 
at just the right moment. 

The two creatures circled slowly. 
They darted a short way in, then 
backed out. They repeated the ma- 
neuver again and again, like two 
boxers testing each other’s ability. 
Suddenly, the tiger found an open- 
ing. It tore in, ripping off the tip 
of one of the saw’s winglike fins. 
The rush set off a furious round of 
combat. The sawfish, torn and 
bleeding in half a dozen places, 
was nevertheless literally hacking 
the big tiger shark to death. As the 
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shark grew weaker and slower, the 
sawfish whipped itself into a mani- 
acal rage. Finally, the shark began 
wobbling feebly toward the open 
sea, but even then the sawfish re- 
fused to let up. As I watched the 
fight move into the distance, it was 
still in progress. 

I have often watched sawfish ly- 
ing among the pilings beneath a 
dock, in much the same manner 
as a barracuda lies in wait for its 
prey. Saws coming in from open 
water are always followed by a 
school of little shiners. As soon as 
the big fish comes to rest, the 
shiners set about cleaning its saw 
of fragments of flesh which cling 
to the teeth from the last foray. 

Unlike sharks and_ barracuda, 
sawfish cannot be listed as man- 
eaters. This is simply because the 
diet of a saw consists of small fish 
that can be swallowed whole. Its 
true teeth are little more than a 
series of rounded bony knobs, suit- 
able for grinding but not tearing 
or chewing. This does not mean, 
however, that a saw will not attack 


a man if the conditions are right. 

On one occasion in Porto Cortez 
bay, one of these creatures attacked 
and killed a 15-year-old boy. The 
boy was diving off the end of a 
low dock trying to salvage the con- 
tents of a case of canned goods. He 
had gone down three or four times 
and had brought up several of the 
cans. Then someone saw a sawfish 
cruising just under the surface. He 
shouted a warning to the boy. The 
boy did not. hear, or he chose to 
pay no attention. At any rate, he 
jackknifed into another dive. 

The sawfish made only one pass, 
but that one split the boy’s stomach 
open. Those on the dock watched, 
stunned. Had the saw left the scene 
someone would have dived in to 
drag the wounded boy to safety. 
But the sawfish stayed. It circled 
slowly around the area as if prepar- 
ing to make another attack. As a 
result, the boy sank to the bottom 
and drowned before the eyes of the 
horrified spectators. A few minutes 
of patrol followed, and finally the 
killer headed out for open water. 


Nuns in Wartime 


@n battlefields of the Crimean war, our own Civil war, and others, 
Catholic nuns were known as Angels of Mercy long before armies 
had organized units of lay nurses. Today the Sisters serve just as 
effectively and in greater numbers than ever, in hospitals, at their 
mission posts—wherever war touches them. GI’s in the last war 
and now in Korea came to admire the Sisters highly for their holi- 
ness, helpfulness, resourcefulness, and bravery. ' 

















Nuns in the Pacific saw carnage and bloodshed, even among their 
own numbers. Here a Sister of the Order of Mary Immaculate is 
lowered in a lifeboat from the U.S. transport that brought her and 
other Sisters of her Order to Guadalcanal, in 1942. The nuns were 
snatched from another island in the Solomons by a rescue party 
of U.S. sailors and Marines after the Japanese had killed two priests 
and two nuns. Sister is using the umbrella to ward off the sun. 








After the Marines took Apamama in the Gilbert Islands from the 
Japanese in 1943, Corporal Jack Ely of Everett, Wash., Marine 
combat photographer, visited the Catholic mission there. He is 
talking with Sister M. Dolores, who has been a missionary on the 
tropical island for many years. Sister Dolores called two native 
Gilbertese converts to her, and introduced them to the American. 
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@ur forces under General MacArthur in 1944 liberated 123 nuns 
and other missionaries from internment by the Japanese at Hol- 
landia, Dutch New Guinea. Two of the nuns, Missionary Sisters 
Servants of the Holy Ghost, walk down the raixp of a U.S. landing 
craft after their journey to a rear base. They immediately received 
clothing and medical treatment from the Americans. 

















A Sister finds safety in Manila. She is being led by another Manila 
evacuee and an American soldier in her flight from the ancient 
walled city. The Japanese held out desperately in this portion of 
Manila, which was retaken by the Americans in 1945. Those within 
were caught in a bitter crossfire from American and enemy guns. 
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In France, an American patrol, taking part in the drive on 
Avranches, in 1944, advances cautiously toward a convent where 
nazi soldiers were believed to have taken up a position. The nazis 
were there, all right! Two nuns from the convent came to meet 
the patrol, bearing the German offer of surrender. Capt. Albert J. 
Owen walks up to meet the nuns. He accepted the surrender. 
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So tired! Sister found it very hard to awaken this little tot in a 
nursery school on Ile de Sein, France, when she wished to give 
him his cup of broth. Heavy rains over Brittany in the summer of 
1946 cut off the 1200 inhabitants of the barren little island, five 
miles off western France, and they found themselves foodless. Amer- 
ican Red Cross relief answered the call for food and clothing. 
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And when the shooting war was over, refugees from Eastern Europe 
began flooding into the Western zones. Homeless, dispossessed of 
all they owned, they were herded into hastily arranged DP camps. 
The more fortunate were admitted into the U.S. Here are some of 
the many who made up the cargo of the transport General William 
M. Black, the first America-bound DP ship, in 1948. This is their 
last meal in Europe, before they went aboard at Bremerhaven, 
Germany. Sister, too, is very happy over the prospect that soon 
the Statue of Liberty will welcome her to the land of the free. 
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Now in Korea, as everywhere, children suffer most in wartime. 
Here are Miss Cavell MacDonald of Portland, Ore., and Maryknoll 
Sister Patrick, with children at St. Paul’s orphanage at Seoul. The 
bitterly fought war has swelled the ranks of the orphans manyfold. 
107 
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Confusion and chaos are working on the side of communism. U.S. Catholics 
have a part to play in ending them 


Challenge in Germany 


By ALCUIN HEIBEL, O.S.B., as told to HARRY W. FLANNERY 


HE religious situation in Ger- 

many today is a challenge 

to German and American 
Catholics. The future of German 
religious, social, and even political 
life depends upon whether this chal- 
lenge is met. Even the question of 
whether the U.S. shall be plunged 
into a 3rd World War, or maintain 
peace, can be affected by what hap- 
pens to Catholicism in the Western 
zone of Germany. 

I make this statement after a tour 
through Western Germany last 
summer and fall. I took two trips 
by Volkswagen. | talked with Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, with people 
in industrial and farm areas, ex- 
pellees and long-time residents, 
priests and parishioners. I said 
Masses to help the too few priests. 
The Masses were offered in Cath- 
olic and Lutheran churches, in 
rented rooms in houses, in barns 
and barracks. I talked with the new 
Community of Sisters working in 
the North among the homeless ex- 
pellees. I visited those who are help- 
ing the Benedictines set up a new 
abbey in Trier, where we Benedic- 
tines shall be able to train some of 
the many priests and Brothers 
needed for Germany. 
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Beginning in 1944, 13 million ex- 
pellees came out of the East seeking 
refuge. Seven and a half million 
fled from West Prussia and Silesia, 
because these states were taken over 
by a Poland gone communist; 314 
million came from Czechoslovakia’s 
Sudetenland; a half million from 
Red Hungary; 350 thousand from 
Yugoslavia; and others from Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, the Ukraine, and 
other parts of Russia. Of these, 9Y, 
million came into West Germany. 
Some came on foot. Others were 
deported in cattle cars and trucks, 
jammed together with the dead and 
ill among them. They struck west- 
ward sometimes in the bitter cold 
of winter. At least a million died 
of exposure, hunger, and sickness. 
Most of them continued on past the 
bomb-leveled German cities and 
towns, to seek food and shelter in 
the country. Naturally, they moved 
into the nearest West-German rural 
regions. The result was Catholics 
in the Protestant North; Protestants 
in the Catholic South. 

In Catholic Bavaria, all the soil 
is good. There you find better farm- 
ing and more industry than in Prot- 
estant Schleswig-Holstein. In the 
barren, windswept North, the farm- 
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ers have always had to struggle for 
a living. The influx of 180,000 Cath- 
olics, and twice as many non- 
Catholics, makes unemployment in 
Schleswig-Holstein highest in all 
Germany. Consider the economic 
strain on the Western zone. An or- 
dinary expellee family, with three 
children, draws a dole of 100 marks 
a month, while the average com- 
mon laborer in Germany makes 250 
marks. Of the 914 million in the 
Western zone, only 3 million have 
been able to find a livelihood. 

Reaction against the expellees is 
intensified by the religious differ- 
ences. The German Lutherans of 
the North, unfamiliar with Cath- 
olics and the Church, have suspi- 
cions and fears. Some want nothing 
to do with the newcomers. But oth- 
ers, seeing Catholic services for the 
first time, have demanded that their 
own churches adopt a similar litur- 
gy. Some also have become interest- 
ed in the religion itself from which 
they have been separated for cen- 
turies. 

Bavaria, on the other hand, is 
completely Catholic in the rural 
areas. There the people and some of 
the clergy had become complacent. 
Priests found that only 20% of the 
people regularly came to Sunday 
Mass. This was due partly to the 
tradition which separates leaders 
and the led in Germany. It was also 
due to Hitler: he locked the doors 
of the parish houses to prevent 
priests from interfering with his 
ruthless plans. Bishop Simon Lan- 
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desdorfer of Passau told me that 
before the migration he had just a 
single non-Catholic school in his 
diocese. Now, he says, every village 
has its Protestant element. Bavarian 
Catholics, roused, find it necessary 
to become better informed and 
more active. 

The economic problem and the 
religious challenge in both North 
and South are plain. In economics, 
the answer is fourfold. 1. Since 
many of the expellees are farmers 
who cannot be absorbed into West- 
ern Germany’s already crowded 
agriculture, they must be taught 
crafts. 2. Since rebuilding is taking 
place in many bombed cities, they 
could be given transportation and 
temporary employment there. 3. 
Eventually, homes near factories 
must be built for expellees. 4. Amer- 
icans must survey the situation, and 
probably aid with a loan. 

As to the religious challenge, 
U.S. Catholics must realize that 
there are too few priests in Ger- 
many. This is because 1. at least a 
fifth of those which Germany had 
before the 2nd World War were 
lost in the conflict; 2. from 1939 
to 1947, Germany could not educate 
more priests, because Hitler closed 
the seminaries; 3. many of the 
priests who were ordained before 
1939 survived the war but are now 
old; many have died. 

As far as vocations are concerned, 
I see no difficulty in Germany. 
Everywhere, I asked the young ex- 
pellees how many were interested 
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in vocations, and the response was 
most encouraging. The expellees 
have suffered for their faith, and 
will be able to show greater under- 
standing for their fellows. 

At Westerland, on the Island of 
Silt, we established the Community 
of Benedictine Sisters from among 
the expellees. There are 36 such Sis- 
ters. The movement was started by 
Father Cyprian Mayr, OS.B., 
among internees in the Nether- 
lands. A group of the women were 
interested in Catholic Action. Final- 
ly. after having continued their ac- 
tivities during the war, they won- 
dered why they should not join 
a Religious Order. Taking the 
name of the patron saint of Ger- 
many, St. Boniface, they became 
the Boniface Sisters, following Ben- 
edictine rules. They do not wear 
habits, because their work is for 
Catholics who live in the Protestant 
North. Habits would emphasize re- 
ligious differences. They travel all 
through the region on_ bicycles. 
Some were nurses, and they visit 
the sick, whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant. Some were teachers: they 
instruct the Catholic children. 
Priests are few in this area. Though 
some came with the Ermlanders 
from East Prussia, one priest has to 
divide himself among ‘as many as 
20 villages. 

Archbishop Laurence Jaeger of 
Paderborn wants to build the Sis- 
ters a motherhouse. He has ar- 
ranged for a 14-room house and 
barns on a 22-acre tract, 35 miles 


northeast of Paderborn. The house 
also would serve as a convalescent 
home for infants, many of whom 
became dangerously undernour- 
ished during the war and after. At 
Trier, where the Apostle St. Mat- 
thias is buried, is the Benedictine 
abbey, badly bombed during the 
war. It will reopen in September, 
to train Brothers and priests for 
northern Germany. 

In this work, the West Germans 
have been doing all they can. They 
have been generous in their charity 
to the expellees and to the 2 million 
Catholics in the Eastern zone. The 
expellees themselves are remodel- 
ing barns and any other available 
structures into churches. They are 
carving altars; weaving vestments, 
altar cloths and carpets; building 
benches; and painting windows. A 
special grant of $300,000 from the 
Catholic bishops of the U.S. has 
aided in building the churches. 
NCWC-War Relief Services has 
been invaluable. Trainloads of 
needed food and supplies have 
come through the Vatican from 
South America, Canada, and Switz- 
erland. 

In the last five years, the Cath- 
olics of Germany and the rest of the 
world have met this challenge gen- 
erously. But the need and oppor- 
tunity continue. Since the Catholic 
Church is the greatest force for 
peace, it is especially important that 
it grow stronger in the area upon 
which Moscow looks covetously, the 
land of the Ruhr, West Germany. 
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The man on the job reminds you of yours 


Korea OT Your 


Front Lawn 


By LIEUT. ROBERT T. FALLON* 


Lieutenant Fallon received five bullet 
wounds in Korea on Nov. 14, while in action 
with a 17th Infantry combat team. After 
his release from Walter Reed hospital, he 
went to Richmond, Va. While convalescing 
there, he sent a letter to a friend, describing 
winter warfare in Korea. The friend showed 
the letter to the editor of the Richmond 
News Leader, who published it. 


about a war. I want you to 
imagine that it is a cold, wet, 
wintry evening at about 10 o’clock. 
You have been sitting very com- 
fortably by your fireside reading the 
evening paper. It’s been a pleasant 
day, dismal outside, but warm and 
restful by the fire. You decide to 
step out on the porch for a breath 
of air before turning in. I’m sure 
you've done it often. But on this 
night a strange sight greets you. 
There’s a great hole right in the 
middle of your front lawn, and the 
dirt has been thrown up all around 
it, outlined sharply against the 
white, even snow. Squatting in the 
hole is a hunched figure. 
Let me tell you something about 
him. He’s been in this area now for 
about three weeks, living in a dozen 


I WANT to tell you something 











holes just like this one on your 
front lawn. The most apparent 
thing about him is that he is cold, 
and that’s because out on your lawn 
it’s about 20° colder than where 
you're standing. Every now and 
then he'll grab his shovel and dig 
a little deeper in the hole just to 
keep warm. That’s the only way he 
has, because he'll be seen if he 
builds a fire, and he may bring 
mortar fire into your living room. 
He’s been cold for a long time— 
and wet. He can’t feel his feet, and 
he’s getting worried because he’s 
afraid they might be frostbitten. 

He’s very dirty. The grease from 
a hundred “C” rations is frozen to 
his parka and gloves, coating the 
two-weeks’ beard which covers his 
face. Soot from the small fires he 
dares to make during the day is all 
over his pants and boots. But he’s 
dirty all the way through. He hasn’t 
changed his underclothes in over a 
month and he can’t change them 
for some time to come. It’s too cold 


*Published with permission of the author. 111 
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to go down that far. You can smell 
him, and it’s bad. He’s pretty hun- 
gry, too. They didn’t get his rations 
up to him until after dark and he 
could not build a fire to thaw them 
out. He’ll have to wait until morn- 
ing. A cup of hot coffee would sure 
taste good. He looks old with that 
beard and sort of hunched-over 
posture. But he’s only about 19. 

You may wonder what he’s 
thinking about as he sits there dur- 
ing those long solitary hours. Well, 
it’s not much. Just how cold it is, 
and again how nice that coffee 
would be. Maybe every now and 
then he thinks of home, but that’s 
a long ways off, and the cold, and 
his hunger are more immediate. 

You notice that he’s cut a hole 
through your hedge and his rifle is 
sitting on the pile of dirt pointing 
in readiness through the opening. 
That’s another thing he’s thinking. 
When are they coming again? He 
gets a little scared out there all 
alone. He’d like to go over and talk 
to his buddy in a similar hole about 
two houses up, but it’s not a good 
idea to go crawling around at night. 
He wishes they weren’t so far apart, 
but it seems they always have a big 
sector to cover with never enough 
men to cover it. 

What would you like to do with 
this man? Ask him to your fireside, 
get him a cup of coffee? Would 
you like to loan him your razor and 
let him take a hot shower? Give 
him a bed to sleep in instead of the 
dirt and cold of his foxhole? Sure 


you would! You wouldn’t think 
twice about it. But I’m afraid you 
can’t. There’s someone on that hill 
over there who wants to get into 
your front door, and the man was 
told by his platoon leader that he’s 
supposed to take care of your house 
and the one next door. So he can’t 
come in and you find that you can’t 
reach him. He’s very far away. 

But you can come out in the 
morning and he’s still there, hud- 
dled over his little fire, thawing out 
his hands and his rations, trying 
to get the feeling back into his feet. 
By this time the hole is pretty deep 
from all the digging, and he’s cut 
down a little more of your hedge. 
He’s there again when you come 
home from work. While you are 
greeted by a comfortable fire in a 
living room, the soldier is getting 
ready for another cold night. 

I have told you about this sol- 
dier, and placed him on your front 
lawn, because I want you to realize 
that every desolate hill the soldier 
defends in that far-off land is in 
reality your front door. There are 
people who want to get in to do 
you harm, and it’s his job to keep 
them away. He’s going to do this 
job, and he’s not going to ask you 
to do it for him. If he has to sit 
on your front lawn in the cold, 
that’s just the way things go. He’s 
not going to begrudge you the com- 
forts of your fireside or your dinner 
table, but he'll be mighty bitter if 
he finds out that you’re not doing 
your part of the job. 
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A “chaw” of tobacco and a fast pitch 


Baseball’s 
Dead-Ball Era 


By LEE ALLEN 


Condensed from a book* 


ASEBALL, in the days of Jack 
Chesbro, Joe McGinnity, 
Christy Mathewson and 
Rube Waddell was a pitcher’s game. 
The wizardry of the old hurlers 
was helped by the use of freak de- 
liveries, and the dead ball. 
In the early 1900’s there were few 
great batters. Napoleon Lajoie, a 
former hack driver from Woon- 


socket, R.I., was a mighty man at 


the plate as was John (Honus) 
Wagner, an easy-going Dutchman 
of amazing talents. But pitching 
decided games, and a pitcher who 
could nut go the distance was con- 
sidered not worth his salt. Joe Mc- 
Ginnity, for instance, started 48 
games for the Giants in 1903, com- 
pleting 44. Three times in August 
of that year he pitched both games 
of double-headers. He won all six 
games and gained the title of Iron 
Man. The next year, Jack Chesbro 
of the Highlanders, now the Yan- 
kees, worked even harder than Mc- 
Ginnity, starting 51 contests and 
completing 48. Chesbro won 41 


games and lost 12 that season. 

In the 1905 World Series the 
Giants and Athletics met five times 
in six days. Every game ended in 
a shutout and Christy Mathewson 
pitched three of them, yielding only 
14 hits and walking only one man 
in the three games. 

About the same time, Waddell, 
the eccentric left-hander of Connie 
Mack’s club, fanned an estimated 
352 men. That figure is approxi- 
mate, because box scores differed. 
When Bobby Feller of Cleveland 
approached the mark in 1946, statis- 
ticians were thrown into a turmoil 
trying to ascertain Waddell’s cor- 
rect total. The American league 
simplified the matter by accepting 
Feller’s final total of 348 as a record. 

Batting became such a lost art 
that by 1905 Elmer Flick of Cleve- 
land led the league, although he hit 
only .306. The runner-up that year, 
Willie Keeler of the Highlanders, 
batted .302. That season, home runs 
became almost extinct. Harry Davis 
of the Athletics led his league with 


*100 Years of Baseball. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
Bartholomew House, Inc., New York City 17. 314 pp. $3. 113 
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A Fair Ball Is Cricket 
—_f istair Cooke is chief U.S. 
correspondent of England’s Man- 
chester Guardian. He is at his 
best in interpreting American cus- 
toms to the British. In 1949 he 
described the World Series (“the 
American Test Matches”) in 
cricket terms. “The pitch is 
known as the diamond, and the 
bowling of the ball is known as 
the pitch. First-base (is) an ant- 
hill at cover-point. The second- 
base is roughly at long-on. The 
third-base is at square leg. The 
object of the game is to hit the 
ball and run around all the bases 
and back to the wicket. If you 
hit a six, you are presumed to 
have gone full circle.” 


Time (19 March ’51). 


eight, and Fred Odwell, an obscure 
Cincinnati outfielder, paced:the Na- 
tional with nine. In 1908, the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers as a team hit .213, the 
lowest mark recorded by a club in 
modern times. The White Sox, 
anxious to add their bit to the non- 
hit department, connected for only 
three home runs all season. 

In 1906 the White Sox won the 
flag despite a collective batting aver- 
age of .228, the lowest in the league. 

The use of questionable deliveries 
helped pitchers. The greatest user 
of the spitball was Ed Walsh, 
who learned about the pitch from 
a teammate. Through the years, 
pitchers have wrapped their fingers 
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May 


fondly around a baseball, picked at 
the seams, wondering if there were 
not some new twist they could give 
it. But human beings and baseballs 
being what they are, there are cer- 
tain limitations. Pitchers working 
in 1950 could do no more with a 
new, unblemished ball than those 
of 1900. Some fans have been found 
unkind enough to suggest that they 
could not do as much. Arthur Cum- 
mings is believed to have discovered 
the curve while pitching for the 
Stars of Brooklyn in the late 60's. 
The inshoot (a term no longer used 
by professionals), a fast-ball pitch, 
was discovered by a college pitcher, 
Avery of Yale, in 1872. Fred 
(Tricky) Nichols developed the 
drop in 1875. Bobby Mathews threw 
what he called a “raised ball” in 
1869. That’s nothing but a fast ball 
with a good hop. Charles Sweeney 
added the screwball in 1880, the 
pitch which Mathewson later called 
a fadeaway; Edward (The Only) 
Nolan added the overhand curve in 
1876; and Al Spalding first used the 
change of pace in the early 70’s. 
Hurlers who used the spitball 
found that it gave a tremendous 
break to the ball. The trouble was 
that it would break one way one day 
and another way another. Pitchers 
who couldn’t learn to control the 
spitball scuffed the ball’s cover. 
They tore it with a knife, rubbed 
it with sandpaper, paraffin or dirt, 
to gain an advantage over the bat- 
ter. The Wagners and Lajoies, and 
later the Ty Cobbs and Tris Speak- 
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ers, would look at all those trick 
deliveries and continue hitting, but 
few ordinary batters could. 

With runs at a premium, clubs 
increased base-stealing, used the hit- 
and-run liberally, and the sacrifice. 
Every close decision was greeted 
with an argument, for every run 
counted. Umpires found that usual- 
ly they could please neither side. 

The umpire was first elevated to 
a position of dignity in the Amer- 
ican league. Ban Johnson made cer- 
tain that the men in blue were abso- 
lute masters of the field of play. The 
job of officiating no longer went to 
former players down on their luck, 
but to competent men. Ban gave 
his arbiters authority, backed up 
their decisions with fines and sus- 
pensions from the league office. He 
made the umpire’s word the law. 
This ended the wrangling intro- 
duced by the old Orioles. 

One old Oriole who refused to 
have his wings clipped was John 
McGraw. McGraw got nowhere in 
his arguments with Johnson, who 
stubbornly backed up every umpire 
who removed McGraw from the 
game. McGraw then left Baltimore, 
and once a member of the National 
league, he did about as he pleased. 
He went to any lengths to win a 
game, inciting crowds in every city 
in the circuit, and bullying the mag- 
nates of opposing clubs. He even 
threatened the league’s president, 
Harry Pulliam. All the rowdy tac- 
tics of the Orioles were retained by 
McGraw until he mellowed with 
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middle age. Worse, they were 
copied by other teams. 

But McGraw got results, and he 
was absolutely without fear. When 
his Giants were able to restore the 
National’s prestige by winning a 
World Series, he became grudging- 
ly respected by fans who previously 
had been hostile to him. 

The part the double play had in 
the era of the dead ball has been 
overrated. The teams which made 
the most double plays have not been: 
good ball clubs. The Boston Red 
Sox made more double plays in 
1945 than any club in major-league 
history up to that time, 198, and 
finished seventh. In the National 


Allin the Game 
/NVo baseball player in history 
was more cantankerous toward 
umpires than John J. McGraw 
when he was at Baltimore. 

In 1899 President Young of the 

National league said that during 
the playing season he received a 
letter from McGraw every two or 
three days. It usually went like 
this. 
“Dear Mr. Young: Enclosed 
please find $5 which I pay for 
the privilege of calling one of 
your umpires a stiff. I think he 
was a stiff on this particular oc- 
casion, but we all have our faults. 
Please acknowledge receipt and 
oblige. John J. McGraw.” 


From Low and Inside by Ira L. Smith 
and H. Allen Smith (Doubleday). 
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league, the mark of 194 is held by 
the Reds, who did it twice: in 1928, 
while finishing fifth, and in 1931, 
while in the league basement. Los- 
ing teams have more opportunity 
to complete double plays because 
they have more baserunners to con- 
tend with. 

The most famous double-play 
trio was, of course, shortstop Joe 
Tinker, second baseman Johnny 
Evers and first baseman Frank 
Chance., The belief that this trio 
made more twin-killings than any 
other combination is wrong. How- 
ever, double plays were not included 
in the ofhcial averages until 1919 
in the National league, so that it is 
impossible to establish how many 
double plays Tinker, Evers and 
Chance made. There are variations 
in the hundreds of box scores that 
would have to be checked. 

Fans everywhere believe that as a 
double play combination, Tinker, 
Evers and Chance were without a 
peer because of Franklin P. Adams. 
F.P.A., a Giant fan, was so dis- 
turbed when he saw the trio make 


a double play that cost his team a 
game that he wrote a jingle about 
it for his column in the New York 
Mail. The jingle, which was called 
Baseball's Sad Lexicon, follows. 


These are the saddest of possible words, 

Tinker to Evers to Chance. 

Trio of bearcubs and fleeter than birds, 

Tinker to Evers to Chance. 
Thoughtlessly pricking our gonfalon 

bubble, 

Making a Giant hit into a double, 
Words that are weighty with nothing 

but trouble: 

Tinker to Evers to Chance. 

Despite their undeserved reputa- 
tion for double-play supremacy, 
Tinker, Evers and Chance were 
among the best players in history 
at their positions. Their place in 
the Cooperstown shrine, which they 
entered as a unit, is deserved. 

The ball may have been dead 
from 1901 to 1908 or thereafter, it 
may have been dirtied and spit 
upon and torn, but the fans loved 
to watch what the pitchers could 
do with it. They poured out with a 
regularity that built baseball up to 
its place in the nation today. 


Answers to Automobile Quiz 
(On page 88) 


Ford. . Plymouth. 
De Soto. 
. Chrysler. . Nash. 
Rolls. . Dodge. 
Willys. 


Lincoln. 
Marmon. 


Graham. 
Austin. 3. Jeep. 
Pontiac. 


La Salle. 


Kaiser-Frazier. 


Mercury. 
Pierce Arrow. 
Franklin. 


Cadillac or Reo. 











A Jew Finds the Messias 


By KARL STERN 


Condensed from a book* 


ARL STERN is a psychiatrist of outstanding achievement 

to whom science failed to reveal the answers. He applied a 
brilliant mind to sympathetic study of his native Jewish Revela- 
tion. It was his destiny to live through the greatest persecution 
of his race the world has ever known, and every bond of senti- 
ment held him to his people. But however he would analyze them, 
nazi racism and Jewish exclusiveness were basically the same. 
The only answer was charity, the spirit of brotherhood manifest 
in the simple piety and love of those who accept Christ. And for 
Stern, acceptance of the Messias demanded no greater credence 
than Old Testament revelations. For Stern, conversion meant 
unity with all that counted in the world. If a Frau Flamm, a 
Jacques Maritain, a Dorothy Day and one Victorian Voyer are 
named as instruments, implicit is the fact that they but typified 
the spirit of this brotherhood. This is a brilliant story of conver- 
sion. It has one unique impact. One who reads The Pillar of Fire 
can never again be anti-Semitic. 


*The Pillar of Fire. Copyright, 1951, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York City. 302 pp. $3.50. 
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A Jew Finds the Messias 


By KARL STERN 


FEW YEARS ago, I went to a 

psychiatric convention in 

Chicago. There I ran into a 
girl with whom I had studied medi- 
cine in the neurological department 
of a municipal hospital in Berlin. 
We were both overjoyed. We had 
not met for 14 years, and had heard 
little of each other. She had the 
same halting, absent-minded way 
of speaking, as if always thinking 
of two things at a time. She looked 
older, and new lines etched her face. 
We had much to tell each other. 
She talked about her marriage, her 
child, her practice, about mutual 
friends who had perished in Eu- 
rope. 

While she spoke, I was asking 
myself, “Shall I tell, or shall I not 
tell?” Should I say, “Since we last 
met, I have become a Catholic”? 
We both had many startling things 
to tell; it could not be otherwise 
with two Jews who had parted in 
Germany in 1932 and met again in 
America in 1946. But the fact is that 
out of the simple sentence, “I have 
become a Catholic,” there arises a 
cloud of estrangement. One may 
attempt to account for it by child- 
hood prejudices. Yet there is some- 
thing else which cannot be ex- 
plained so easily. What is it? 

While the conversation was as 
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far removed as possible from specu- 
lations of this kind, I told her. She 
paused for a moment, and then said, 
“Oh!” Her polite exclamation con- 
tained a cosmic abyss. It is about 
this “Oh!” that this is written. 
Often I meet a friend with whom 
I used to work in the Zionist Youth 
movement or in a group of radical 
students. Then I realize that, when 
we come to the bottom of things, 
I have not really departed from 
their ideals. There is a core to their 
beliefs which I still share. It is con- 
tained in my belief. What must ap- 
pear to them as betrayal is to me 
fulfillment. I still understand all 
they talk about, but they cannot 
possibly understand me. This is 
what makes such meetings so ago- 
nizing. We talk about the Histatrut 
(the labor unions in Palestine), 
about the Poale Zion (left-wing 
Zionism), the Kibbuz (farm coop- 
eratives in Palestine), about my 
brother who lives as a teacher in 
one of the cooperative settlements, 
or of old friends who were killed 
as Trotskyites, as Social Democrats, 
or simply as Jews—and then it 
comes. 
“What has happened to you?” 
“T have become a Christian.” 
Some of my friends even pale, 
and their pupils dilate. A common 
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world falls asunder. There are 
sometimes surprises, however. I re- 
member the following unexpected 
exchange. 

“What has become of Paul?” 

“He was living in Brazil when I 
last heard of him.” 

“What has become of Rose?” 

“She went to Russia, and I heard 
that she was killed in the purge of 
260 

“What has become of Yosha?” 

“Yosha? Now this is something 
you would never guess. When we 
last heard of him, he was in Eng- 
land and had entered a monastery!” 
Laughter. (“Shall I say it now?”) 


Tuar one simple question, wheth- 
er Jesus of Nazareth was God in- 
carnate, becomes increasingly deci- 
sive between people, as history 
moves forward. Dostoevski once 
said that it is the one question on 
which everything in the world de- 
pends. The answer to this question 
cuts into human ties and seems to 
reflect even on the nature of inani- 
mate things. What if all that is fol- 
ly in the eyes of the Greeks, and 
scandal in the eyes of the Jews, is 
Truth? 

During the years when the nazis 
were rising to power I was working 
in a laboratory in Munich. With me 
worked a Japanese couple, the Yam- 
agiwas, and Bertha Flamm. Yam- 
agiwa was the son of the world- 
famous pathologist Yamagiwa, dis- 
coverer of experimental tar cancer. 
His wife helped in the laboratory. 
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To the Yamagiwas I was from 
the beginning a definite object of 
curiosity. Except for a pastry cook 
in Mukden, I was the first Jew they 
had ever met. They had heard a 
good deal about it in their Lutheran 
Bible class in Tokyo. Whenever 
Yamagiwa and I were not entirely 
occupied by neurotropic virus dis- 
eases in animals, he cornered me 
about the Jews. Yamagiwa had me 
bring a Hebrew edition of the Old 
Testament into the lab to translate 
straight from Hebrew whatever lit- 
tle I knew. Thus whenever we were 
tired of the cyto-architecture of the 
human midbrain we put in ten 
minutes on Isaias. 

Frau Bertha Flamm was a tech- 
nical assistant with special skill in 
making pictures of nerve cells. She 
occupied, on account of her talents, 
a special laboratory, and we rarely 
saw her. When we met her at all 
she was rather quiet and reserved. 
She was quite natural, without 
aloofness or pose, in spite of her 
obvious detachment. There was an 
air of goodness and warmth about 
her, and although isolated and re- 
mote she seemed to be the confi- 
dante of all the lab girls. For in- 
stance, she had tea by herself in her 
room, but usually one of the girls 
kept her company. She was the 
type who does not belong to the 
gang, and yet finds herself liked by 
everyone. 

She was 36, and had a daughter 
18. She herself had been a fairly 
well-known actress. She lived in 
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one of the narrow dwellings hud- 
dled around old St. Peter’s in the 
center of the old city of Munich. 
An 80-year-old washerwoman lived 
with her. This was Frau Weiss, 
who, it was said, had adopted her 
when she was a little child. Frau 
Flamm went to early morning Mass 
every day on her way to work, and 
in the evenings she did the house- 
hold chores. She was meticulous in 
her lab work, and usually worked 
overtime. Curiously, none of the 
lab girls regarded this as unfair 
competition because nobody ever 
doubted her motives. She lived a 
life of heroism in small things. 


Frav Flamm and the Yamagiwas 
were all primarily interested in re- 
ligion, and their tender hearts soon 
met in profound friendship. Frau 
Flamm, too, seemed to regard my 
scanty, recently acquired knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament as a 
burning source of information. All 
three were quite naturally con- 
vinced that the basis of the Jewish 
tragedy which we were experienc- 
ing, the nazi persecution, was be- 
yond the natural plane. I thought I 
had made a startling discovery 
when I thought of that, but they 
knew it all the time; it appeared to 
be linked with something they had 
learned at school. 

I was glad that they did not try 
to convert me. Yet, something in 
the situation prepared my soul. 
Here we were, a Protestant couple, 
a Catholic, and a Jew. Whenever we 
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were not looking at microscope 
slides or discussing world politics, 
we talked about religion. These 
people were an island because they 
had preserved human decency. This 
in itself was a consolation. Yet, in 
my state of spiritual restlessness, the 
situation contained at the same 
time an obscure challenge. Here 
were two Japanese and a German 
who thought the same thoughts as 
I. Their feelings were as different 
as mine from those of the nazi pa- 
gans around us, but also different 
from those of my Jewish brethren 
who were agnostic or irreligious. 
Here, in the midst of treachery, 
vileness, cunning, and cruelty—sep- 
arated by 2,000 miles from Canaan, 
and by 2,000 years from the 2nd 
Temple—I found people of strange 
nations who had the words of Da- 
vid and Isaias engraved in their 
hearts. I felt oneness with them to 
my innermost depth. But I refused, 
somehow, to admit it in its fullness. 


One evening in December, 1933, 
I was walking through the streets 
of Munich, my heart full of the dis- 
quietude which accompanies spir- 


itual journeys, and even more 
by the disquietude caused by the 
mounting nazi persecution, when 
my eyes fell on a leaflet pinned on 
the notice board of a church. It an- 
nounced Advent sermons to be 
preached by Cardinal Faulhaber on 
“Jewry and Christianity.” It had 
never been my habit to look at 
notice boards of churches; in fact, 
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it was the first time in my life that 
I looked at one. Since I had just 
been pondering that very moment 
about the question of “Jewry and 
Christianity,” I first had the feeling 
you have when you are deceived 
by what psychologists call an affec- 
tive illusion. However, I believed 
what I saw, and the following Sun- 
day evening my brother and I went 
to St. Michael’s Hofkirche. There 
was an enormous crowd of people. 
We were pushed and carried to 
some place not far from the pulpit. 
I believe that most people came 
because they gathered from the title 
of the sermon that something was 
going on against the nazis. This 
Was a rare occasion, probably the 
first one of its kind. 

At that time the nazis had not 
only started their onslaught against 
the Catholic Church and the con- 
fessional Protestants, but they had 
also made big strides in forcing 
Christian tradition into their sys- 
tem. This was not easy. The Old 
Testament had to be discarded as 
alien to the Nordic spirit, and 
Christ declared an Aryan and anti- 
Semitic, in order to be acceptable 
to good society. It is difficult now 
to believe the extent to which these 
currents had penetrated into the 
minds of the intelligentsia and the 
middle-class city dwellers. 

Cardinal Faulhaber’s sermon was 
actually very simple and unsophis- 
ticated. All he did was to clarify the 
birth certificate of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who was a Jew in the flesh, 
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and to reassert the oneness, the 
complete organic unity of the God 
of the Church and the God of the 
Patriarchs and Kings of Israel. He 
referred to St. Paul’s ideas on the 
subject as revealed in those famous 
chapters of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. He also quoted some other 
Cardinal (I believe it was Man- 
ning) who, while preaching to Jews 
in a synagogue, said, “Gentlemen, 
where would we be without you?” 

The sermon came as if it had 
been specially timed and written for 
my personal consumption. It had a 
profound, irrevocable influence on 
me. I felt like a child who had 
known its own house from inside 
and from the garden, and who is 
now, for the first time, shown it 
from far away as part of the land- 
scape. 

Every Jewish child is taught that 
his religion is the mother of all 
monotheist religions, with two 
daughters, Christianity and Islam, 
The mother is older, and usually 
wiser and more venerable. It is 
somehow implied that the Christian 
sect is Judaism in a modified and 
somewhat diluted form. I suddenly 
realized that things were not as 
static as that. Did not the prophets 
imply that through the Messias the 
Word was to be carried to the 
“farthest islands”? 

There was no use denying it. A 
tiny people at the periphery of the 
Roman Empire, submerged within 
an ocean of a thousand creeds, had 
jealously guarded the precious treas- 
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ure of Revelation within the walls 
of its City. Here, two millenniums 
later, those who did not belong to 
Israel in the flesh defended the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses, 
Isaias, and Job as if their lives were 
at stake. 


I was caught up in a great inner 
turmoil and confusion. My first re- 
action, in talking to the Yamagiwas 
and Frau Flamm, had been pride. 
This pride was not very well de- 
fined but it was approximately the 
idea: “What would you be without 
us?” Most Jews conscious of their 
Jewry have this vague sentiment at 
one time or another: the pride of 
the first-born, the pride at the 
discovery that Christianity has 
emerged from Jewry, as if we al- 
lowed them, generously, to live on 
our heritage. 

Now I was shaken out of my in- 
ner sureness. The nazis and the 
Jews in perfect agreement main- 
tained the racial wall around the 
God of Sinai. Let there be no mis- 
take. Jewish religion is based on 
the axiom that Revelation is a na- 
tional affair and that the Messias 
to the nations has not been here yet. 
Our liturgy proved that this was so. 
Jewish religion was racial exclusive- 
ness, if in its noblest, most elevated 
form. It was exactly opposed to that 
of the nazis, but it was racism just 
the same. It had the highest justifi- 
cation, as long as its basic premise 
was correct, namely, that the anoint- 
ed One was still to be expected. 
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Secondly, Jesus had come not 
as the “founder of Christianity,” 
the “daughter religion.” He had 
come to Jews with the claim of be- 
ing the Messias, the Son of the 
living God. The question whether 
He was what He claimed to be 
must be answered with a clear Yes 
or No. 

Thus I was suddenly in what 
seemed very dangerous waters. 
Having grown up in the world of 
scientific laboratories, where an ag- 
nostic and materialist position was 
more or less implied, I had proud- 
ly reaffirmed the absolute reality 
of the things of the spirit. The bold 
and defiant cry of 17th-century Pas- 
cal, that God is “not the God of 
Philosophers but the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob” had become 
my own. 

Now I faced the eternal question: 
“And who do you say that I am?” 
The question had to be answered 
fully, without evasion or compro- 
mise. There is a common German 
proverb, “Whoever says A must 
also say B.” I had said A. All of a 
sudden there seemed to be a B too. 
I had the dim notion that I might 
have to say it. 

Actually the B was very remote 
just then, more so than would ap- 
pear from the way this story is re- 
lated. In fact, the more I felt haunt- 
ed by question B the more I clung 
to the overwhelming reality, the 
call of the Jewish communion 
which had become the tragic com- 
munion of Fate. I intensified my 
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study of Hebrew. I took part more 
frequently in study courses and in 
the services at the synagogue. I 
wanted to do something construc- 
tive. 

During that time I frequently 
visited a leader of the orthodox 
congregation in Munich, Eugen 
Frankel. A true example of Jewisn 
piety, his house breathed the very 
spirit of Jewish tradition. He was 
overwhelmed not only by the sor- 
row of the nazi persecution but by 
personal sorrow (his young daugh- 
ter was bedridden for years). But 
he had the translucent spirituality I 
have often witnessed in the Ortho- 
dox and which seems utterly un- 
known to most persons who discuss 
the “Jewish problem.” He seemed 
to personify the spirit of the Torah. 
God dominated and permeated his 
entire life, from the washing of the 
hands to the stirrings in his inner- 
most heart. His daughter’s agony 
was double agony to him, yet I 
have never seen Job’s “the Lord has 
given, the Lord has taken,” lived as 
much as in his life. It was his nat- 
ural gesture, not an acquired, de- 
batable philosophy. An ancient 
Midrashic tradition names the au- 
thor of the Book of Job as Moses 
himself. This legend has always 
had a deep and touching signifi- 
cance to me. Did the writer of the 
Law which seems to imply that suf- 
fering is nothing but wrath and 
just punishment know all the time 
that suffering has also an altogether 
different aspect? 


RE ORT ee 


“Spiritually, We Are 
Semites”’ 

Suppose some people around 
you were to speak continually of 
your father and your mother 
with the greatest contempt, and 
were to do nothing but throw 
insults or outrageous sarcasms at 
them: how would you feel? Well, 
this is exactly what is happening 
to our Lord Jesus Christ. People 
forget, or rather do not want to 
know, that our God made Man 
is a Jew, the Jew of Jews by 
nature, the Lion of Judah; that 
His Mother is a Jewess, the flow- 
er of the Jewish race; that all His 
ancestors were that the 
Apostles were Jews, as well as all 
the Prophets; finally, that our 
holy Liturgy is entirely drawn 
from the Jewish books. That be- 
ing the case, how is one to ex- 
press the enormity of the outrage 
and of the blasphemy which con- 
sists in vilifying the Jewish race? 

From Pilgrim of the Absolute by 
Léon Bloy (1947. Pantheon Books). 


Jews; 

















I had looked after Eugen Frank- 
el’s daughter while she was in the 
hospital. He invited me to visit him 
on Friday evenings, and I went al- 
most regularly. The evening cere- 
monies, the round-songs after table 
prayer, particularly the Psalms, and 
Dr. Frankel’s informal chats on a 
few lines of medieval exegetic liter- 
ature—this provided part of my 
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background at that time. His son, 
a well-known biologist, was a 
“pure” Zionist without any reli- 
gious allegiance. I could not under- 
stand his position. He had shed 
what seemed the very nucleus of 
the Jewish life. The father had orig- 
inally held the Orthodox view 
that the Jews should not return to 
Zion unless the Messias came to 
lead them there. Later a compro- 
mise was found. Settlement and 
the cultural re-orientation involved 
were no longer incompatible with 
Orthodoxy. The Orthodox who 
held this viewpoint were called 
Misrahi. 

It was quite an event when old 
Frankel was converted to Misra- 
hism by his children. This had hap- 
pened many years before. In the 
winter of 1935, Dr. Frankel pro- 
posed me as a possible leader of 
the Young Misrahi group. How- 
ever, it seemed a hopeless undertak- 
ing to tell Dr. Frankel how I felt. 
He was so deeply rooted in tradi- 
tion that he would not have under- 
stood. I would only have hurt him. 
He would have been bewildered 
had he known about my evenings 
at Frau Flamm’s. Perhaps he might 
even have doubted my honesty, al- 
though he was too charitable to do 
this. 

Frau Flamm lived in the part of 
town where the poor and faithful 
had lived for centuries. There is 
something similar in all big Cath- 
olic cities. In countries like Bavaria, 
the basic layer in the structure of 
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the Church besides the farmers are 
the little tradesmen and their fam- 
ilies, the cooks, washerwomen, and 
maids. There may be much small- 
ness, rigidity, and resistance to 
progress but there is often a great 
treasure of anonymous sanctity. 
The people seem to concentrate in 
certain areas where the apartments 
are narrow, dark, and overcrowded. 
There is always enough of musti- 
ness and the smell of poverty to 
make everything appear just pleas- 
antly unhygienic. 

In one of those houses, on a 3rd 
floor, in a dark flat, lived Frau 
Weiss, the old washerwoman, and 
Frau Flamm with her daughter, 
Ruth-Maria. There we had many 
evening sessions. Frau Flamm was 
studying Soloviev. Among German 
Catholics then there was a strong 
interest in the Eastern Church and 
a trend towards union. I remember 
that the only decoration in Frau 
Flamm’s room besides a reproduc- 
tion of El Greco’s Madonna was a 
portrait of Dostoevski. I do not 
know exactly what I learned then 
about Soloviev. The only book I 
remember borrowing was his fa- 
mous essay on Plato. 


D urine those evenings with Frau 
Flamm and her daughter, or with 
the Flamms and the Yamagiwas, 
there was the same harmony of 
spirit as at the Frankels, the same 
atmosphere of peace and under- 
standing. You will say, “Well, that 
sort of thing is always present 
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whenever you meet decent people, 
no matter of what philosophy or re- 
ligion.” No, there was something 
else. It was really the spirit of 
Judaism that I rediscovered in this 
strange setting, enriched by remote 
peoples, and cleansed of its purely 
ethnic elements. 

It was not quite the situation of 
Dr. Tekyll and Mr. Hyde. In fact, 
Frau Flamm and the Yamagiwas 
loved and understood the world of 
Dr. Frankel, and encouraged me in 
my endeavors to embrace Ortho- 
doxy. What a strange phenomenon! 
Yet Dr. Frankel would not have 
understood their world. I made an- 
other discovery. Christianity con- 
firmed and believed everything 
which Jewry believed but added a 
fundamental assertion which Jewry 
rejected. Heresies are based on de- 
nials. In this sense Christianity was 
no heresy; it rejected nothing essen- 
tial but made a new positive claim. 


Asour that time I visited Martin 
Buber, a leader in new Jewish 
movements and an authority on 
their interpretation of Scripture. I 
had found the Epistles of St. John 
so expressive of the spirit of Juda- 
ism that I could not understand 
why we did not accept the New 
Testament. Buber told me that it 
was true that the Epistles of St. 
John were Judaism at its highest, 
and that he could well understand 
my enthusiasm. “However,” he 
said, “if you want to accept Christ 
and the New Testament, the max- 
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ims of the Epistles are not enough. 
You must also believe in the Virgin 
Birth and in the Resurrection of 
Christ from the dead.” These things 
are hard to believe, he said. He 
talked of the giving of the law on 
Mount Sinai, and whether God 
really pronounced the Ten Com- 
mandments Himself in His own 
voice. He implied that this, too, was 
hard to believe. He became quite 
pensive and said something to the 
effect that we do not know how to 
take this description of the miracle 
of Sinai, and whether the people 
actually heard God. Buber dis- 
turbed me. I realized that my new- 
ly acquired interest in the New 
Testament was actually a rather 
emotional and romantic sentiment. 
Buber had put it very clearly. In 
questions like these, vagueness and 
compromise were excluded. To me, 
as to every Jew, the very concept 
of the divinity of Christ was some- 
thing utterly alien and incompre- 
hensible. It was incompatible with 
the spirit of the Old Testament, and 
a blasphemy. “Nobody sees God 
and lives.” “Because that thou, be- 
ing a man, makest thyself God.” 
Did the Voice of Sinai as a phys- 
ical phenomenon, something ac- 
tually heard, present a problem? 
Buber was much more logical than 
I. If that voice was possible, then 
the Incarnation was possible too; 
both phenomena were on the same 
level. His doubt reflected the gen- 
eral abstractness in matters of faith 
characteristic of modern non-Ortho- 
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dox Western Jewry. Jewry, on a 
cultural plane, is a carrier of agnos- 
tic humanism. 

It took me nearly ten years to ac- 
cept the divinity of Christ. The 
more I came to believe in Him as 
a Messias the more He remained 
the historical person, the prophet 
who exceeded and fulfilled all 
prophecy. One calls this sort of 
thing Arianism. Had He not Him- 
self warned us: “Call me not Mas- 
ter”? For a long time old Tolstoy 
seemed right; he wanted to strip the 
Gospel of the supernatural altogeth- 
er. I agreed that the Church which 
upheld and defended this super- 
natural element of the Gospel mis- 
used this very element in order to 
keep the poor ignorant, dependent, 
and oppressed. The sects which pre- 
served nothing but the ethical nu- 
cleus of Scripture seemed to stand 
for true charity and justice. 

I suppose everybody who accepts 
Christ does so in his own way. In 
the back of my mind I knew some- 
thing was wrong with Tolstoy’s 
position. If the divinity of Christ 
was an error or a lie the forces 
which radiated from this very idea 
were impossible to explain. In a 
paradoxical sense Tolstoy was right. 
For without the divinity of the 
Messias the simple piety and heroic 
sanctity of some peasant maids 
were somehow unthinkable, but so 
were Chartres and Griinewald, 
Bach and Mozart. 

My experience of the “historical 
argument” was very intense and, 
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it seemed, quite personal. I discov- 
ered much later that Pascal wanted 
to make it the foundation stone of 
Christian apologetics. The scientist 
Pascal was astonished at an obvious 
fact: just as the Prophets had pre- 
dicted, the fruit of Israel had burst 
at a definite historical moment, the 
seeds had been flung to the far 
corners of the earth, and had 
brought forth plants a thousand- 
fold. Pascal wanted to forestall the 
flood of modern positivism which 
was to drown the western world. 


However, we do not know. His- 
tory is acted in time, its very matter 
is time. Tinged with time, it is 
tinged with not-being, with death. 
The only phenomenon which in- 
vades history with an element of 
timelessness is prophecy. The pro- 
phetic view elevates history and en- 
lightens it with eternity. The great 
Eastern religions leave history aside 
as a chaotic structure. Only in Ju- 
daeo-Christianity do time and eter- 
nity meet in history. It was.their 
meeting which overwhelmed Pas- 
cal. For me, living in times of seem- 
ingly chaotic transition, their 
meeting was now an immediate ex- 
perience. St. Augustine was like- 
wise shaken by the transcendental 
forces immanent in history. When 
one reads certain parts of the Civitas 
Dei one almost feels as if this had 
been the very nucleus of his conver- 
sion. 

However, at the time I knew 
nothing about either Pascal or St. 
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Augustine, at least nothing about the 
way in which the “historical argu- 
ment” or the immediate experience 
of history had overwhelmed them. 
I emerged from the synagogue, 
from our study course on the 
Prophets, to meet non-Jews who 
thought my thoughts and felt my 
feelings. Somewhere deep down I 
felt that all Jews who reacted to 
nationalism around us with nation- 
al vigor were closer to the nazis 
than these people who believed in 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. 

There was no getting away from 
it. If this German woman and that 
Japanese couple were right, then I 
was wrong. For if the Messias had 
come 1900 years ago, then Revela- 
tion was no longer restricted to the 
Jews. Then the true bond between 
the four of us was beyond the blood 
of the nation; it must have been 
provided by Him. 

If my friends were wrong, then 
the nazis were right. If they had 
falsely accepted the word of some 
obscure Jewish preacher of 1900 
years ago as the Word of God, then 
they were, as many of our nazis 
believed, the victims of some mon- 
strous fraud. 

Here you have a neat problem. 
Just try and let one of our scientists, 
our historians or sociologists, solve 
it. It is one of those formidable 
“either-or” problems of Kierke- 
gaard, one of those stinging ques- 
tions which go on paining you in 
the depth of your existence until 
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you give yourself a clear answer. 

At times I doubted my sanity. 
Everywhere I saw people wiser and 
better than I, who did not see what 
seemed the essential alternative. 
Here I was, in the middle of the 
most dreadful persecution we Jews 
had ever suffered. Like a faint 
shadow, the possibility arose of leave 
ing the Jews, the community of des- 
tiny. This seemed madness. It 
seemed madness the more since it 
was my natural urge to stay with 
those with whom I was born to 
suffer. Was the swastika not a 
modification of the crucifix, under 
whose sign we had been tortured 
before? This is what it seemed to 
be if one took history on the natural 
plane. Perhaps all this was a “build- 
up,” carefully framed by my subs 
conscious to camouflage an escape 
from Jewry. 

I dismissed this thought. Durin 
persecution only the “race” onal 
Christian Jews did not fare better 
than their brethren. On the cons 
trary, they often fared worse. So- 
cially and politically they frequently 
belonged nowhere. 

Modern. man can no longer take 
spiritual realities at face value. His 
is the tragedy of Hamlet. He does 
not only experience; he reflects. 
And once he tries on himself all 
those up-to-date tricks of psycholog- 
ical investigation, he is lost. He 
lacks naivete and distrusts himself; 
soon he sees himself hopelessly en- 
tangled in a network of psycholog- 
ical references. Finally ultimate Re- 
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ality appears as something relative, 
and the network of references ap- 
pears as something very real. At 
that moment the great negation is 
completed. This is one of the spirit- 
ual pitfalls of our time. I suppose 
each cultural epoch has its own spe- 
cific form of negation, and the proc- 
ess I have just described is rather 
specific for us who are alive now. 

In the late autumn of 1943, I went 
to see Father Ethelbert, an old 
Franciscan friar in Montreal, to 
ask him to receive me into the 
Catholic Church. I had talked to 
him before. In fact, I had had many 
talks with priests and nuns before, 
even in Munich and London. Peo- 
ple who roam around in the pre- 
cincts of the Church for a long 
time become like bachelors who of- 
ten get close to marrying but some- 
how do not find the turn. I must 
have appeared like such a one to 
Father Ethelbert. I felt that I be- 
wildered him. He understood many 
of my difficulties, but many of them, 
the inner contortions of a European 
and a Jew and an intellectual, were 
alien to him. He reduced much of 
the problem to those simple prin- 
ciples of which he and I were both 
certain. 

Father Ethelbert was a simple 
man. He would say, “Look here, 
my good fellow,” ask a question, 
and, without waiting for my an- 
swer, answer it himself. Then he 
would add, reassuringly, “That’s 
right!” as if to confirm my reply, 
which I actually had not given. 
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Perhaps he felt that my answers 
might be unnecessarily labored and 
complicated. It was a good thing for 
my vanity that he did not even 
seem to regard me as a rare speci- 
men. 

One morning in December I said 
to Victorin Voyer, an associate who 
had no knowledge of my action, 
“Would you like to be my godfa- 
ther?” He jumped down from our 
usual window seat, slapped my 
back, pumped my arm, his jaw 
dropped, and he began to burst 
forth with something which sound- 
ed like crying, laughing, and talk- 
ing all at once. 

There was a strange combination 
of godfathers. My second godfather 
was an old schoolmate. I had met 
him in Munich during religious in- 
structions. He had been converted 
in Italy, where he and his family 
had escaped from Hitler. I met him 
again, after 20 years, in Montreal, 
to discover a strange parallel of des- 
tinies. Thus my spiritual protectors 
were a man from the French-Ca- 
nadian village and a Jew from Mu- 
nich. My wife and the two men ac- 
companied me when I was received 
into the Church by Father Ethel- 
bert on the vigil of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, Dec. 21, 1943. It was only 
after my first Communion, the next 
morning, that I looked at the missal 
to read the Gospel of the day. It 
was the story of the man who in- 
sisted on seeing and touching the 
wounds of Christ so that he could 
believe in His divinity. 
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On Top of The World Abas Ai Chacesiaa 


10th Rescue Squadron 


When I last flew over the North. Pole we took off at 2 a.m. That is 
dawn in that country. 

Actually there isn’t any North Pole. No human being has ever found 
it, because it is only the mathematical point where all meridians merge 
at a point of 90°. 

Our four engines, beautifully tuned, roared their defiance to the polar 
mystery as we flew gallon after gallon, mile after mile, degree after degree, 
hour after hour. 

Polar flights have become routine. Our Air Force has made more than 
400 of them. GI's say the intricate navigational problems involved can 
be made simple. They only have to look over the side and plot the course 
to the Pole by following the empty lunch boxes on the ice pack. 

The 22-hour nonstop flight soon becomes monotonous. Once you have 
seen some of the ice pack, you have seen it all. I shot several rolls of 
Anscocolor, and said my Breviary and the Rosary. 

Soon the crew noticed I had nothing to do. The second engineer came 
to my rescue with a-magazine. To my surprise it was the Catuotic Dicest. 
It was years since I had seen a copy, and I started to read the short pieces 


with faint misgivings. Soon I was so pleased I lost track of time until 
I had read it from cover to cover. 

I thought you might like to know that my pleasant companion as I flew. 
over the top of the world was the Catuotic Dicssr. 

You have my best wishes for greater success with your timely and 
readable publication. 


Bernard Hubbard, S. J. 





